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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE SCHUMAN PLAN 


Introduction 


On May 9, 1950 Robert Schuman, the French 
Foreign Minister, announced his Government’s 
proposal to merge the coal and steel industries 
of France and Germany, together with those of 
any other European country, in a single market. 
His announcement was a major development in 
the political and economic life of Western Europe. 

Mr. Schuman’s invitation to develop a treaty 
was extended to all European nations. Five na- 
tions accepted his invitation—Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Italy, Luxembourg, and Western Ger- 
many. These five nations, together with France, 
have now developed a detailed treaty in imple- 
mentation of the original proposals; except for 
a few remaining issues which have been held in 
abeyance for negotiation among ministers of the 
six countries, the treaty is now ready for rati- 
fication by national parliaments. The treaty 
proposes that any necessary governmental powers 
over these industries be vested in new institutions 
akin to those of a federal government. The key- 
note in the administration of these industries 
would be the elimination of national barriers to 
trade and of private restrictive agreements. The 
discriminatory devices heretofore frequently em- 
ployed in the sale of coal and steel in member 
country markets would be removed. Coal and 
steel products and coal and steel workers would 
move freely among the member countries. When 
critical shortages or other crises required gov- 
ernmental controls, these emergencies would be 
developed and administered by the new supra- 
national institutions. 

The single market, created by these provisions, 
would not be isolated from the rest of the world. 
Nonmember producers would also have access to 
the market, without any increased trade barriers 
being interposed to the import of their products. 
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Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press March 21] 


The United States Government welcomes the ac- 
tion taken by the six Western European countries 
in initialing the provisions of the Schuman Plan 
treaty last Monday in Paris. In developing this 
unprecedented agreement, the six countries have 
provided dramatic evidence of their will to merge 
their national interests in order to contribute to 
the peace and well-being which are the objectives 
of the free nations of the Western World. The 
United States is confident that, in the same spirit, 
the six countries will be able to settle any remaining 
issues on which agreement must be reached before 
the Schuman Plan can be put into actual operation. 











Furthermore, countries which import from pro- 
ducers in the single market would be assured 
equitable treatment and reasonable prices. 

These revolutionary agreements and institutions 
deserve the most careful study. The summary 
which follows indicates the chief provisions of the 
plan and how it can be expected to operate. 


Historical Background 


Throughout the present century, the coal and 
steel industries of France and Germany have had 
an important effect on their political and economic 
relations. One reason why these two basic indus- 
tries have figured so prominently in French-Ger- 
man relations has been their location. The bulk 
of the coal and steel industry of France and Ger- 
many lies in a compact area close to the border 
dividing the two countries, an area which includes 
Lorraine, the Saar, and the Ruhr. 

Within this small area, divided by the French- 
German border, lie the raw materials essential 
for the development of a modern steel industry. 
The iron ore on which the French and German 
industries were originally built lies largely in 
Lorraine, an area which was a part of France 
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until the Franco-Prussian War of the 1870's, 
which Germany controlled until World War I, 
and which France thereafter regained. The coal 
deposits which initially led to the creation of the 
French and German steel industries lie largely in 
the Ruhr area, and to a lesser extent in the Saar 
region ; both of these areas are close by the western 
German border, and the status of the latter area 
has frequently been in dispute between the two 
countries. 

The explosive nature of French-German rela- 
tions in the past century led each of these countries 
to use her possession of raw materials, which the 
other needed, as a prime bargaining weapon and 
retaliatory device. 

From the end of World War I until the time of 
Mr. Schuman’s proposals, the one development 
which might have been characterized as French- 
German cooperation in the field of steel produc- 
tion was the creation of the European Steel Cartel 
in the middle 1920’s, an organization which en- 
joyed a checkered but increasingly significant role 
up to World War II. The European Steel Cartel, 
however, was basically a negotiated truce among 
the steel industries of the Western European coun- 
tries. Particularly in its later versions, it was an 
agreement among producers and sellers of steel on 
the terms under which each national group would 
sell in the markets of any other group and in the 
market of third countries. The emphasis was 
primarily on avoiding market situations that 
would cause a decline in the price of steel. Far 
from promoting increased efficiency and wiping 
out national barriers, the cartel froze Europe’s 
steel industry and national markets into a rigid 
mold, which was a major reason for the inefficiency 
which has handicapped the industry since. After 
the initial enthusiastic reactions to the cartel, 
which were expressed in 1926 and 1927, little was 
heard of its contribution to political harmony be- 
tween France and Germany. 

Schuman’s proposals were broached at a time 
when, with a revival in her industrial capacity, 
Germany was seeking to be freed of any restraints 
imposed upon her freedom of action. Meanwhile, 
most of the Western World was becoming increas- 
ingly convinced that the long-run solution to the 
German problem lay in the closer integration of 
the German economy with the West, rather than in 
isolation and restraint. Accordingly, Schuman’s 
proposals, which are based upon the principle of 
a pooling of German resources on a basis of equal- 
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ity with other Western European countries, were 
greeted by large segments of the Western World 
as a welcome and courageous development in 
French national policy. 


Schuman Plan Principles 


The principles of the Schuman Plan, as enun- 
ciated in the French Foreign Minister’s statement 
of May 9, 1950, were without precedent. A group 
of supranational institutions would be created and 
would be endowed with broad powers of a sov- 
ereign nature over the coal and steel industries of 
the member countries. The basic purpose of these 
institutions would be to achieve the elimination of 
all elements of nationalism in the conduct of the 
coal and steel industries of the member countries; 
among other things, this arrangement would 
mean the elimination of all barriers to trade 
among the member countries. The new institu- 
tions also would have the means of encouraging 
the modernization and improvement of mine and 
plant facilities. They would also be charged with 
improving and equalizing the living standards of 
coal and steel workers. Finally, provision would 
have to be made for transitional measures to ease 
the shock of merging into a single market area 
the coal and steel economies of countries with 
widely varying cost structures. 


INSTITUTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The constitution of the Schuman Plan reflects 
the delegation of sovereignty through a number 
of basic provisions. An executive body will be 
created under the agreement with power to enforce 
most of the substantive provisions. The mem- 
bers of this executive body, known as the High 
Authority, will be elected for a 6-year tenure by 
the member governments acting together, from a 
slate of nominees drawn up by them; and no mem- 
ber of this Authority would report to or receive in- 
structions from the national Government of any 
participating country. 

The powers proposed for the High Authority 
are extensive. They include the right to tax the 
production of enterprises under their jurisdiction ; 
to issue directives relating to coal and steel which 
are binding on the individual enterprises and 
states to which they are addressed; to fine enter- 
prises in violation of their orders and to offset the 
effects of any illegal acts by member states by fines 
on the production of the enterprises in their area; 
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to borrow and to lend; and to make studies and 
suggestions to the enterprises and states under 
their jurisdiction. Member states are bound to 
use their respective police powers to enforce the 
directions of the High Authority. 

The High Authority will report periodically to 
a Common Assembly, made up of representatives 
drawn in agreed proportions from each of the 
member countries. The Assembly will review the 
Authority’s work annually. By a two-thirds vote, 
the Assembly will be able to censure the Authority 
and compel its members to resign. The Assembly 
also will have the right to review and approve, as 
a whole, an annual budget proposed by the High 
Authority. 

A third institution basic to the Plan is the spe- 
cial Council of Ministers. The concept of a Coun- 
cil arose out of a need to find some means whereby 
the work of the High Authority in the coal and 
steel sectors of the economies of the member coun- 
tries could be tied in closely with the measures 
being taken by these Governments in the rest of 
their economies. The impact of actions by the 
High Authority in coal and steel upon such na- 
tional problems as the maintenance of an adequate 
defense, the control of inflation, the balance of ex- 
ternal accounts, and similar problems, was recog- 
nized early in the negotiations. 

Accordingly, the Council of Ministers, wh'ch is 
to consist of ministers drawn from the Govern- 
ments of each of the signatory countries, will be 
endowed with the powers necessary to insure this 
coordination. For example, the Council will have 
the right to initiate proposals and will have a voice 
in the determinations of the High Authority when- 
ever the question of market control is involved, 
such as the possibility of the fixing of maximum 
prices or allocations to meet a shortage situation. 
The Council of Ministers also will be directly con- 
cerned in the process whereby the tariff rates of 
the six countries applicable to coal and steel 
shipped in from outside sources are set. 

Another element in the structure created by the 
Schuman Plan is the proposed Court of Justice. 
In most typical intergovernmental agreements, 
differences over interpretation ordinarily are set- 
tled by agreement among the signatory Govern- 
ments, with provisions sometimes included for the 
right of appeal by Governments to the Interna- 
tional Court. The Schuman Plan provides for its 
own Court to deal with the juridical problems 
arising out of the relations among the constituent 
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organs created by the plan and arising out of 
complaints by aggrieved Governments, enter- 
prises, or individuals. The Court’s membership 
will be determined by very much the same process 
as that provided for the membership of the High 
Authority. The Court’s most important power is 
the right to nullify the decisions of the High 
Authority, in much the same way and on much 
the same grounds as the courts of the United 
States may declare laws of Congress unconstitu- 
tional or nullify the decisions of administrative 
bodies of the Government. In short, if the Au- 
thority were exceeding its powers under the treaty 
or were acting capriciously, the Court would have 
a basis for reversal. The Court could also nullify 
acts of the Council of Ministers or the Common 
Assembly, where these bodies were exceeding their 
powers. 

The system of institutions is completed with 
one final organ, the Consultative Committee. The 
Committee is to provide a direct link between the 
High Authority, on the one hand, and producer, 
labor, and consumer groups, on the other. It will 
consist of 30 to 50 representatives, drawn in equal 
numbers from the three groups, and will have 
advisory functions of a general character. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR REMOVING TRADE BARRIERS 


The dominant principle of the Schuman Plan 
is that the coal and steel industries of the member 
countries are to be treated as if no national bound- 
aries existed among them. The countries of 
Western Europe are to abandon their efforts to be 
self-sufficient in coal and steel and are to allow 
these industries to develop in a common market 
embracing all the member countries. 

Accordingly, the principal operative provisions 
of the plan deal with the elimination of existing 
national barriers to trade. They call for the im- 
mediate suspension of virtually all tariffs applic- 
able by any member country to the coal and steel 
products of any other member country. The pro- 
visions also require the suspension of quantitative 
restrictions on imports and exports of coal and 
steel products among the member countries, and 
the elimination of various other restrictive or dis- 
criminatory devices. 

These proposals, which are not unlike those 
typically associated with a customs union, are sup- 
plemented by more revolutionary provisions with 
respect to restrictive arrangements among pro- 
ducers of coal and steel. Any agreements among 
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producers which restrict competition, whether by 
fixing prices, allocating customers, limiting the 
introduction of new technology, or other means, 
are outlawed. Joint selling agreements or agree- 
ments among companies to promote specialization 
in the manufacture of particular products may 
be permitted in some circumstances; however, any 
such agreements would require the prior approval 
of the Authority, which is only to be granted if 
the Authority has found that the agreement would 
make a positive contribution to the efficiency of 
the enterprises in question and would not signifi- 
cantly affect the degree of competition in the mar- 
kets concerned. 

Additional provisions are aimed at reducing the 
possibility on the part of enterprises in the single 
market, through stock ownership, interlocking 
directorates, and similar devices, to circumvent 
the prohibition against restrictive business prac- 
tices. Transactions which, in effect, would merge 
or affiliate previously independent enterprises in 
the area under the Authority’s jurisdiction, re- 
quire the prior approval of the High Authority, 
which must act under standards similar to those 
by which it judges joint selling and specialization 
agreements. 

Under the High Authority’s general powers to 
prevent or offset governmental measures which 
have a discriminatory effect upon the coal and 
steel enterprises in its jurisdiction, the High 
Authority can bring about a change in discrimi- 
natory freight rate structures imposed by the pub- 
lic carriers operating in the area. The negotiat- 
ing countries intend that the High Authority 
would exercise this power early in its life, thereby 
ending a long-standing source of friction. 

Once the provisions were in force, it is expected 
that producers in the common market would be 
exposed to a considerable degree of price competi- 
tion. The expectation is that the long-run im- 
pact of this release of competitive forces would be 
to increase productivity, cut costs, and lower prices 
of coal and steel in the single market. Unless 
some safeguards were provided, however, the dan- 
ger would exist that producers might develop 
pricing practices which generally fall under the 
head of “unfair competition.” They might, for 
example, seek to drive competition out of a local 
market by selling temporarily in that market alone 
at a greatly depressed price. Another possibil- 
ity is that producers might follow the practice of 
favoring customers of one nationality over those 
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of another. Possibilities such as these have led 
to provisions vesting in the Authority the power 
to impose rules which would govern the pricing 
practices (not the prices) of the producers in the 
area. The general objective of the Authority 
would be to enforce a nondiscriminatory pricing 
pattern without unnecessarily inhibiting price 
competition and price flexibility. 

The provisions of the agreement also allow for 
more direct intervention by the Authority in the 
market for coal and steel under certain special 
circumstances. Current European thinking on 
the subject of coal and steel is, of course, greatly 
influenced by the recurrent shortages of recent 
years and the strong inflationary pressures which 
such shortages have created. Accordingly, pro- 
vision has been made for dealing with such situa- 
tions; the agreement would permit the High 
Authority, acting in concert with the Council of 
Ministers, to impose price controls or to initiate a 
system of allocations for coal and steel in periods 
of shortage. At the other extreme, the Authority, 
acting together with the Council of Ministers, is 
empowered to limit production and to introduce 
minimum prices in a period of “manifest crisis.” 


Relations With Outside Countries 


At present, each of the prospective members of 
the pool has undertakings to many countries out- 
side the pool to grant the latter most-favored-na- 
tion treatment in trade matters ; that is to say, each 
of the prospective participants is now bound by 
agreements which require them, for example, to 
apply the same tariff rate to coal or steel imported 
from the United Kingdom or the United States as 
is applied to coal or steel imported from other 
countries participating in the Schuman Plan. 
The participating countries will have to negotiate 
for the modification of these commitments in or- 
der to be able to eliminate coal and steel tariffs 
among themselves while continuing to apply them 
to imports from nonparticipating countries. Un- 
til the negotiations associated with these waivers 
are completed and the terms of the waivers are 
known, any discussion of the commercial relations 
of the Schuman Plan countries with outside coun- 
tries is bound to be tentative in nature. Mean- 
while, the High Authority is not empowered to 
take any measures inconsistent with the interna- 
tional obligations of the participating countries. 

Despite the unresolved state of the trade rela- 
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tions between the six countries and the outside 
world, a few basic points are clear. Although the 
dominant theme of the Schuman Plan is the crea- 
tion of a single market among the participating 
countries, the agreement also stresses the principle 
that the single market should not be an area which 
enjoys heavy protection from the coal and steel 
exports of the rest of the world. This intention 
will be put to the test initially in connection with 
the process of harmonizing the tariff structures 
of the participating countries. This problem of 
harmonization is an unavoidable consequence of 
the agreement to suspend tariffs on coal and steel 
among the participating countries. If Germany 
imposed a very much higher tariff rate on imports 
of British steel than Belgium imposed on its im- 
ports of British steel, German importers of British 
steel would be likely to bring their products 
through Belgium and thereby avoid the high Ger- 
man tariff. Similar problems would arise if the 
countries had very different policies regarding 
other types of import restrictions. To deal with 
these problems, therefore, member countries would 
have to develop arrangements whereby the import 
restrictions which each of them applied to outside 
countries were not sufficiently different to encour- 
age needless transshipments among them. 

The member countries would reserve one im- 
portant right to the High Authority, however, 
which might in some circumstances reduce the im- 
port of the products of other countries. In the 
event that a “manifest crisis” developed, justify- 
ing the imposition of production quotas on coal 
or steel in the single market area, and, in the event 
that imports were being effected in such relatively 
increased quantities and under such conditions as 
seriously to injure producers of competitive coal 
and steel products in the single market, the Au- 
thority would be authorized to impose import 
quotas. This power, it should be noted, is di- 
rectly analogous to the so-called escape-clause 
rights which participating countries reserve to 
themselves under the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade. 

The treaty says little regarding the treatment to 
be accorded by the pool to outside countries which 
import their coal and steel. Such provisions as 
exist, however, are of a constructive nature. The 
objective of the group is to be the development of 
sales practices which would produce equitable 
prices for exported coal and steel. Among other 
things, the Authority will have the means of pre- 
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venting companies in its jurisdiction from “dump- 
ing” coal or steel abroad, that is, selling these 
products at a price below their sale price in the 
single market or below their cost of production. 


Influencing Coal and Steel Investment 


In general, competitive forces are expected to 
determine the location of coal and steel facilities 
in the single market and to encourage the expan- 
sion and modernization of these facilities. The 
High Authority will have no direct power to close 
down high-cost mines or steel plants, nor can it 
compel investments in added coal or steel facili- 
ties; in these fields, the Authority will have to 
rely upon market forces to bring about the results 
it desires. 

On the other hand, the Authority could influence 
the pattern of investment in several other ways. 
To begin with, the Authority could veto a pro- 
posed investment in coal or steel facilities which 
a company proposed to finance from funds other 
than its own reserves, if the Authority concluded 
that the proposed facilities could not be expected 
to survive without subsidies or other artificial 
means of support. In addition, the Authority 
could make loans to enterprises to help in the ex- 
pansion of their facilities. Finally, the Authority 
will have the obligation of making continuing 
studies of the coal and steel facilities of the com- 
plex, to point out the needs and opportunities for 
added investment in the area. 


Protecting Labor’s Interests 


In the course of negotiating the provisions of 
the Schuman Plan, it became increasingly ap- 
parent that the project for a single market might 
well involve shifts in coal and steel facilities 
among the participating countries. These shifts, 
in turn, might require the migration or displace- 
ment of some workers engaged in those industries. 
Accordingly, the High Authority was given re- 
sponsibility for assisting workers in the readjust- 
ments which might be involved. This assistance 
may take any of several forms. It may include 
liberal separation pay, retraining courses, or pay- 
ment of resettlement expenses and similar pay- 
ments. It might also include the financing of 
new industries in the affected areas which could 
absorb the displaced workers. 

The High Authority’s obligations with respect 
to labor also have certain more positive objectives. 
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One of the High Authority’s major purposes is to 
eliminate the deliberate use of wage reductions as 
a technique of competition. One provision of the 
treaty prohibits any reduction in wages, except in 
certain defined circumstances, such as when living 
costs also had declined. In addition, the Au- 
thority may enter into consultation with Govern- 
ments with a view to correcting abnormally low 
wage situations already in existence. 

The treaty also contains other commitments 
which have few precedents in international labor 
history. The participating countries will be com- 
mitted to the development of a detailed agree- 
ment to eliminate virtually all restrictions in the 
hiring of experienced steel and coal workers who 
are nationals of any of the other countries. Par- 
ticular efforts are to be made to eliminate barriers 
to the reemployment of workers displaced in other 
countries. Any discriminations practiced against 
coal or steel workers of other member countries, 
whether they are experienced or not, also will have 
to be eliminated by the treaty. 


Transitional Measures 


From the first, the drafters of the plan consid- 
ered that certain special measures would have to be 
taken, during a relatively short period at the out- 
set of the plan’s operation, in order to deal with 
the differences in costs which existed among the 
coal and steel industries of the various nations. 
It appeared that free trade among the coal and 
steel industries of the six countries might force 
shifts in production in the merged area on so 
large a scale as to be intolerable for some of the 
countries concerned. The most difficult prob- 
lems in this category are those presented by the 
relatively high cost Belgium coal industry and 
by the Italian steel industry. 

To deal with the Belgian coal problem, provi- 
sion is made for the operation of a so-called coal 
equalization fund which would operate during a 
transitional period of 5 years. The fund would 
be raised by levies on the coal] and steel produc- 
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tion of the low cost producers in the area and 
would be paid to the highest cost segment of the 
Belgian producers. These subsidies would taper 
off at a rapid rate, the exact pace depending on 
the speed with which Belgian industry can adjust 
itself to the situation. 

The solution for Italian steel takes a different 
form. The negotiators concluded that for tech- 
nical reasons it was not practicable to operate an 
equalization fund for the steel industry. Accord- 
ingly, if the High Authority considers it necessary, 
the Italian industry can be protected by tariffs 
during the transitional period. However, the 
duties involved cannot in any case be higher than 
those which prevailed at the beginning of the 
plan and would be reduced by some fixed per- 
centage in each of the transitional years, until the 
duty was eliminated. 


Next Steps 


Six countries have participated in the develop- 
ment of the Schuman Plan treaty—Belgium, 
France, Western Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, 
and Luxembourg. Ratification by the parlia- 
ments of the signatory Governments will put the 
plan in operation. The discussions on ratification 
will raise political issues of the first importance 
in most of the countries concerned. Each country 
is bound to test the plan for its impact on its do- 
mestic economy and to explore the effects of par- 
ticipation on other international issues. 

Ratification of the plan will be a tribute to their 
imagination and courage. It will represent an ex- 
periment in new concepts of sovereignty and of 
international organization, which will help to knit 
the free nations of the world with stronger and 
more enduring ties. 

Note.—The Schuman Plan Constituting a European 
Coal and Steel Community: Draft Treaty Constituting the 
European Coal and Steel Community and Draft Conven- 
tion Containing the Transitional Provisions has been 
printed by the Department of State as publication 4173 
and is available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
at 55¢ a copy. 
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Report of the Air Coordinating Committee for 1950' 


I. INTRODUCTION 


History and Background 


The Air Coordinating Committee (ACC) is a 
Federal interdepartmental committee which was 
established by interdepartmental agreement in 
1645, and subsequently formalized by the Presi- 
dent under Executive Order 9781, September 19, 
1946, with responsibility for coordinating Federal 
policy in the field of aviation. The Committee is 
authorized to 


examine aviation problems and developments affecting 
more than one participating agency; develop and recom- 
mend integrated policies to be carried out and actions to 
be taken by the participating agencies or by any other 
Government agency charged with responsibility in the 
aviation field ; and, to the extent permitted by law, coordi- 
nate the aviation activities of such agencies except activi- 
ties relating to the exercise of quasi-judicial function. 


It coordinates interdepartmental views and rec- 
ommends general policy directives and instruc- 
tions to the Department of State for the guidance 
of the United States representatives to the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization (Icao). The 
ACC is also responsible for making recommenda- 
tions to the President concerning major aviation 
— and for submitting to him for decision any 

isagreement on important aviation questions. 

The ACC is concerned with many aspects of 
aviation policy, including both highly technical 
policies and problems, such as involved in the all- 
weather-flying program and the longer-range eco- 
nomic and re Lowe problems, such as are found 
in the mobilization of the Nation’s air power. 
Major attention is given to civil-aviation matters 
with military or international implications, but 
the facilities of the Committee are available for 
the coordination of any aviation problem affecting 
more than one of its member agencies. Since rec- 
ommendations of the ACC can be made only by 
unanimous agreement, its member agencies are 
assured of an opportunity for full discussion and 
consideration of all aviation matters affecting 
them. ‘The means is thereby provided for the 


* Message from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting the annual report of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee for the calendar year 1950. H. Doc. 55, 82d Cong. 
Feb. 8, 1951. 
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achievement of an integrated and coordinated Fed- 
eral aviation policy. 

Aviation policy matters may be submitted to the 
ACC by individual Federal departments and 
agencies, States and other non-Federal jurisdic- 
tions, the aviation industry, and the United States 
representative to the International Civil Aviation 
Organization. These matters are then referred to 
an ACC committee or subcommittee or one of 
the member agencies for study and analysis and 
the preparation of a position which will be accept- 
able to the member agencies and carried out by 
them. The complete coordination of all inter- 
ested areas of the Government is in this fashion 
assured. 

The Air Coordinating Committee membership 
at present includes the Departments of State, 
Navy, Air Force, Treasury, Post Office, Commerce, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, National Security 
Resources Board, and the Bureau of the Budget, 
a nonvoting member. The representatives of 
these departments are from the sub-Cabinet level. 
All major policy decisions are made by the mem- 
bers of the Committee (appendix A).? On ques- 
tions affecting the interests of nonmember Federal 

ncies, their representatives are consulted and 
given full voting participation. The ACC em- 
ploys a system of standing committees (divisions), 
panels, subcommittees, ad hoc committees, and 
working groups, to perform its work, possessing 
varying degrees of responsibility. Technical, 
legal, economic, and other personnel in a wide 
variety of fields, drawn from the member agen- 
cies, make up the subcommittees which provide the 
basic study and coordination of a problem before 
it is referred to the Committee. In limited cases, 
however, where it is consistent with sound admin- 
istration, direct authority to take final ACC action 
has been conferred upon certain committees, 
panels, or subcommittees. There are approxi- 
mately 24 standing subcommittees and several 
special purpose committees. (See list, appendix 
B.)? A permanent secretariat under the direc- 
tion of the Executive Secretary provides facilities 
and services necessary to the performance of the 
Committee’s functions. 


? Not printed. 
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Organizational Changes in 1950 


A new Chairman was selected for the Air Coord- 
inating Committee on September 27, 1950, with the 
appointment of Mr. Delos W. Rentzel, Chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. Mr. Rentzel suc- 
ceeded Mr. Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., former Chair- 
man of the CAB, who resigned July 8, 1950. 

Mr. E. H. Foley, Jr., Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, was appointed Vice Chairman on Au- 
gust 28, 1950, and presided at ACC meetings 
during the interval between the resignation of Mr. 
O’Connell and the appointment of Mr. Rentzel. 

Mr. Thomas W. S. Davis, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, was appointed as Commerce mem- 
ber to succeed Mr. C. V. Whitney, former Under 
Secretary of Commerce. 

The National Security Resources Board was 
added as a member of the ACC in recognition of 
the increased emphasis on air-mobilization plan- 
ning. Participation by the NSRB extends and 
strengthens coordination of aviation policy in the 
ne in accordance with the Executive 
order. 


Il. SUMMARY OF MAJOR ACTIVITIES OF 1950 


The year 1950 provided numerous opportunities 
for the coordination of Government-wide aviation 
policy and the development of agreements on both 
domestic and international matters by the mem- 
ber agencies of the ACC. 

The Committee considered various technical 
aspects of domestic air navigation. 

The all-weather-flying program conceived by 
the SC-31 Report of the Radio Technical Com- 
mission for Aeronautics can be realized and 
speeded up because of the establishment of opera- 
tional policies and detailed operational needs for 
the integration of air-traffic-control operations 
within the United States, to permit a safe and 
orderly transition to the common system. 

The member agencies developed and recom- 
mended a national policy and program with re- 
gard to the selection and establishment of long- 
distance aids to air navigation. 

In response to a request from the President’s 
Communications Policy Board, the Committee de- 
veloped a broad policy statement covering current 
United States aeronautical communications, in- 
— indications of unsolved problems in this 

eld. 

A continuing large volume of decisions were 
reached with regard to air-space utilization. 

Member agencies approved and recommended to 
Congress proposed legislation for security control 
of the air space by positive identification of all 
aircraft in certain zones, enacted in Public Law 
778, Eighty-first Congress. 

The Committee considered problems of aircraft 
production and air transport mobilization plan- 
ning. In an effort to promote United States 
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leadership in the production of new and improved 
turbine-powered aircraft, a program to provide 
Government assistance to aircraft manufacturers 
for the testing of certain prototypes was formu- 
lated and became Public Law 867, the Prototype 
Testing Act. 

To prevent impairment of the civil air transport 
industry as a result of expanding military aircraft 
production, a policy was recommended to the 
National Production Authority whereby spare 
parts and new equipment necessary for the proper 
functioning of civil air transport would be given 
equal priority with military production. 

The member agencies on the basis of a previous 
agreement between the ACC and the NSRB con- 
tinued working on mobilization plans and studies 
of the Nation’s civil air resources to provide ade- 
quate aeronautical potential for an emergency. 
During the current year a series of detailed mobili- 
zation plans for the air transport industry were 
completed and transmitted to NSRB. 

In the field of international air policy the Com- 
mittee continued to perform the ground work for 
United States participation in the International 
Civil Aviation Organization and to develop 
answers for technical, economic, and legal policy 
problems. 

The Committee cleared United States positions 
of policy relative to the development, adoption, 
amendment, and implementation of the technical 
annexes (Standards and Recommended Practices) 
to the Convention on International Civil Aviation 
in the following fields: personnel licensing; rules 
of the air; aeronautical charts; dimensional units 
to be used in air-ground communications; opera- 
tion of aircraft—scheduled international air 
services; airworthiness of aircraft; aeronautical 
telecommunications; air traffic services; search 
and rescue; aircraft accident investigations 
(AIG); and aerodromes, air routes and ground 
aids (AGA). In addition, United States posi- 
tions for the 1950 session of the Icao Assembly and 
for other Icao meetings were developed and co- 
ordinated. At these meetings many matters of 
major importance to national and international 
aviation were considered, the majority of which 
were technical in character. 

The Committee continued to work on the eco- 
nomic policy problems involved in international 
rights to fly under article 5 of the Chicago con- 
vention, international air mail, burdensome taxa- 
tion on international airlines, facilitation of 
international air travel, and the provision of in- 
ternational air-navigation facilities. 

An important area in which the Committee was 
particularly active was the establishment of a 
policy to reduce deficiencies in international air- 
navigation facilities. The Committee developed 
a current listing of important facility deficiencies 
and indicated possible methods of implementation 
required for United States flag carriers whose op- 
erations along certificated international routes are 
vital to national interests. 
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The major endeavor in the legal field centered 
upon efforts to revise the Rome Convention on 
Damage Caused by Aircraft to Third Parties on 
the Surface. Other problems in international law 
were considered, an positions were prepared on 
the Convention for the Unification of Certain 
Rules Relative to International Transportation by 
Air (Warsaw convention) and the Draft Conven- 
tion on Aerial Collisions. 

A statement of policies to cover landing and 
parking fees at CAA-operated airports in the Pa- 
cific area was submitted by the CAA to the Com- 
mittee for coordination. The attention of the 
Committee centered primarily around the provi- 
sion of a standard landing charge. It was decided, 
that this charge should be fixed at 16 cents per 
thousand pounds of aircraft weight. 

The ACC continued its review of United States 
civil air policy for Germany and other occupied 
countries, deciding, among other things, that air 
service for Germany should be restricted to the 
minimum required for economic recovery. 


IV. INTERNATIONAL AIR POLICY 


The international air policies which are fol- 
lowed by the United States Government are an 
important phase of our foreign policy. For this 
reason the work of the Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee, which combines and reflects the views of the 
various governmental departments and agencies 
in assuring full support and coordination of the 
policy eventually advanced by the Department of 
State on behalf of this Government, continues to 
be one of its major assignments. 


A. International Civil Aviation Organization 


The United States is one of 58 states which are 
members of the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, and one of the 20 states which sit on 
its Council. The Assembly of all member states 
of Icao meets annually and is concerned with major 
policy matters. The Council, which is the Or- 
ganization’s permanent executive body, is in ses- 
sion about 7 months of the year, and the three 
major committees of the Council—Air Navigation, 
Air Transport, and Joint (Financial) Support are 
in session concurrently with it. The Legal Com- 
mittee of Icao meets twice a year, subject to ap- 
proval of the Council. There are 13 specialized 
divisions which are responsible to the Air Naviga- 
tion and Air Transport Committees, and there are 
meetings for 10 different air-navigation regions. 
The United States participates in the work of 
Icao through its resident representatives and 
through special delegations. 

The part that ACC plays in United States par- 
ticipation in Icao is twofold: first, developing the 
United States position on matters being considered 
by the Organization; and, second, coordinating 
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the development of an integrated program for the 
implementation by the agencies of this Govern- 
ment of decisions reached by Icao. 

In addition to formulating policies for the use 
of the United States representative on the Icao 
Council, the Committee during 1950 developed the 
United States positions to be presented at 16 Icao 
conferences. PA list of these conferences is at- 
tached to this report as appendix C.) The Com- 
mittee also made recommendations to the Depart- 
ment of State on the composition of the United 
States delegations to the Icao conferences. 


TECHNICAL POLICY DECISIONS 


The Convention on International Civil Aviation, 
under which Icao was organized and now operates, 
was ratified by the United States and has the effect 
of law. Under the convention each contracting 
state undertakes to promote the highest practicable 
degree of uniformity in technical standards and 
procedures. To this end, the convention provides 
that Icao shall adopt and amend from time to 
time international standards and recommended 
practices (technical annexes), and provides fur- 
ther that any state having standards or practices 
differing from those established under the con- 
vention shall so notify Icao. The position of the 
United States Government on cooperating with 
Icao in establishing uniform standards and prac- 
tices is reflected in the following memorandum 
which the ACC issued: 


The ACC favors and encourages compliance in all 
respects with the Convention on International Civil Avia- 
tion and recommends that Icao standards and recom- 
mended practices and other pertinent Icao decisions be 
applied to United States national aviation practices as 
soon as practicable after adoption, except when it is im- 
practicable to do so because of any of the following 


reasons : 
(a) Implementation would be detrimental to the na- 


tional interest ; 

(b) Implementation cannot be effected without obtain- 
ing new or amended legislation ; 

(c) Necessary funds are not available; 

(d) Implementation would work a substantial hard- 
ship on the various aviation activities of the United States; 

(e) Existing national practices provide a greater degree 
of safety. 

The ACC recommends that insofar as is compatible 
with the national interest, agencies exert every effort to 
remove obstructions to the application of any Icao stand- 
ard or recommended practice which cannot be applied 
immediately. 

During 1950 the ACC continued to perform a 
large volume of work in connection with the de- 
velopment of United States positions concerning 
the adoption, amendment, and implementation of 
the technical annexes to the Chicago convention. 
Positions regarding the amendment of existing 
annexes (international standards and recom- 
mended practices) were developed, as well as posi- 
tions with regard to the adoption of four new 
annexes. A large volume of work was also per- 
formed by the ACC in connection with United 
States preparation for Icao divisional, regional, 
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and other technical meetings and approval of their 
recommendations. Further technical policy coord- 
ination was accomplished in the preparation of 
replies to letters from Icao on many air-naviga- 
tion questions. 


FOURTH SESSION OF THE ASSEMBLY (JUNE 1950) 


The fourth session of the Icao Assembly was 
held in an atmosphere of international good will 
and understanding. Several of the participating 
nations expressed the hope that Icao a serve 
as a much-needed example for international co- 
operation in other fields. 

Through its examination of the annual report 
of the Council and through its debate on specific 
technical, economic, legal, and administrative 
items appearing on its agenda, the Assembly re- 
viewed all phases of the Organization’s work. 
Resolutions adopted by this session of the Assem- 
bly provided policy guidance and directives to the 
Council on such matters as amendment of the 
Chicago convention, activities of Icao and obliga- 
tions of contracting states in the field of accident 
investigation, recognition of certificates of air- 
worthiness for the purpose of import and export, 
the Icao aviation training program, the se of 
Icao in the United Nations expanded technical 
assistance program, commercial rights in interna- 
tional air transport, and a new Draft Convention 
on Damage Caused by Aircraft to Third Parties 
on the Surface. 

As in the case of previous sessions of the 
Assembly, the position of the United States on all 
items appearing on the provisional agenda was 
drawn up and cleared with all United States Gov- 
ernment agencies concerned through the mecha- 
nism of the interdepartmental Air Coordinating 
Committee. Definite instructions on all agenda 
items, either with or without latitude for the dele- 
gation to use its own discretion, were given to the 
chairman of the United States delegation prior to 
departure for Icao headquarters in Montreal, 
where the Assembly was held. Members of the 
United States delegation, with few exceptions, 
consisted of those who regularly represent their 
agencies in the various components of the Air 

oordinating Committee. The United States 
position was completely or substantially sustained 
on most of the agenda items. 


RECOGNITION OF NATIONAL CERTIFICATES 
OF AIRWORTHINESS 


At the fourth session of the Assembly of Icao, 
the United States proposed that national certifi- 
cates of airworthiness conforming to Icao stand- 
ards should be recognized by all other member 
nations of the Organization as being valid for 
purposes of export and import of aircraft. This 
proposal is still under consideration by Icao, and 
the ACC is consequently still concerned with the 
problem. 
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ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 


Another proposal of significance was made by 
the United States at the fourth session of the Icao 
Assembly. This involved discussion of the inter- 
pretation of article 26 of the Chicago convention 
with relation to aircraft-accident investigations 
and the obligations of the member nations there- 
under. The ACC is still occupied with formula- 
tion of United States gee for international 
negotiations on this subject. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION RIGHTS 
UNDER ARTICLE 5 OF THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


Under the terms of the Chicago convention, 
rights of one country’s scheduled international 
services to tly into another country are dependent 
upon special arrangements between the govern- 
ments concerned. In framing article 5, the 
Chicago Conference attempted to secure freedom 
of the air, subject only to limited restrictions, for 
the various types of aircraft engaged in other than 
scheduled services, including those engaged in both 
commercial and noncommercial — 

A major effort has been made by Icao during 
the past year to reach a basis for agreement on the 
meaning and application of article 5. In connec- 
tion with United States participation in this work 
in Icao, recommendations have been made by the 
Air Coordinating Committee toward defining 
“scheduled international air services” as well as 
formulating concepts thereof for use in the practi- 
cal application of the definition. It is hoped that 
a definition can be obtained which will neither 
open the door to destructive competition with 
scheduled services on the one hand nor unduly re- 
strict the development of valuable types of aux- 
iliary services on the other. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR MAIL 


For some time Icao has been studying various 
aspects of international air-mail service and has 
recently received a request from the Universal 
Postal Union (Urv) to present views on the prin- 
ciples for setting international air-mail-transpor- 
tation charges. This matter is of great importance 
to international air carriers, to postal administra- 
tions, and to the users of air mail. A proposed 
reply to Uru was submitted to Icao member states 
for consideration and comment. Major topics of 
discussion involved separation of mail costs from 
other costs, principles of categorizing air-mail 
services, “all up” air-mail services (sending all 
first-class (LC) mail by air without surcharge up 
to some specified distance where an improvement 
in delivery time would thereby be effected), and 
the resultant patterns of transportation charges. 

The Air Coordinating Committee has reviewed 
the proposed Icao communication to Uru and has 
recommended among other things that the average 
level of Uru rates should be maintained at present 
in view of the fact that practically without excep- 
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tion international airlines are operating under 
deficit conditions which may well be intensified by 
the present trend of increasing costs. Under the 
circumstances there is no apparent justification for 
lowering foreign mail transportation charges. 
The United States, in accordance with a decision 
of the Air Coordinating Committee, has also sug- 
gested to Icao that the existing category system be 
retained until definite substitute arrangements can 
be agreed upon. 


BURDENSOME TAXATION ON INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


During 1950 a joint United Nations-Icao Secre- 
tariat working group undertook a study for the 
urpose of (1) expanding the factual and legal 
be sadness material on multiple, discriminatory, 
and unduly burdensome taxes levied on interna- 
tional air carriers and (2) analyzing and inter- 
reting the material and me presented 
rom the point of view of international taxation 
theory and practice. The United States along 
with other Icao member states, was requested to 
submit views on certain of the problems involved. 
These views and the results of the joint Secretariat 
study were the basis of final recommendations of 
the Icao Air Transport Committee to the Icao 
Council. 

Particular attention has been given by the Icao 
Council to three forms of taxation on which action 
by Icao appears justified : (a) Taxation of aircraft 
fuel, lubricants, and similar supplies; (0) taxes 
on income and property of airlines; and (¢c) taxes 
related to the sale or use of international air trans- 
portation. Recommendations formulated by the 
ACC were designed to remove the most onerous 
practices found to exist in these three forms of 
taxation. 


FACILITATION OF INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 


The ACC has continued its efforts in connection 
with the removal of barriers, such as certain pro- 
cedures required by customs, immigration, public 
health, and quarantine authorities which were pre- 
venting full exploitation of international air 
transport. 

One of the most outstanding achievements of 
the ACC was its work in obtaining approval and 
implementation by the United States Government 
of practically all of the provisions of annex 9 
to the Convention on International Civil Aviation. 
The value of this annex in the facilitation of in- 
ternational air transportation is already reflected 
in the reduced cost of operating the United States 
airlines through savings in man-hours and reduc- 
tion in the number of forms used in connection 
with international flights. As member states in 
the International Civil Aviation Organization im- 
plement to a greater degree the provisions of an- 
nex 9, further savings to all carriers may be 
expected. 

To lend impetus to this effort, the United States 
is endeavoring, through Icao, to influence other 
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states to take more expeditious action to remove 
obstacles which are preventing the elimination of 
deviations in the implementation of annex 9 in 
areas under their control. 


CHARGES FOR THE USE OF AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES 


During 1950 the Air Coordinating Committee, 
after consultation with airlines, airport operators, 
and other interested parties, recommended that the 
United States take an active and constructive role 
with other members of Icao in attempting to reach 
a satisfactory solution to the many outstanding 
issues involved in establishing a program of inter- 
national airway-user charges as a prelude to the 
formulation of an international policy. Many 
substantial problems remain to be solved before 
such a policy can be obtained or satisfactorily ad- 
ministered. The Icao Council is continuing its 
consideration of the principles underlying such 
charges. The United States does not favor adop- 
tion by Icao of an international policy until these 
many problems have been solved. 

A statement of policies to cover landing and 

arking fees at CAA-operated airports in the 

acific area was submitted by CAA to the Air 
Coordinating Committee for coordination. The 
attention of the Committee centered primarily 
around the provision of a standard landing charge. 
It was decided that this charge should be fixed at 
16 cents per thousand pounds of aircraft weight. 


PROVISION AND MANNING OF 
AIR-NAVIGATION FACILITIES 


The Icao Assembly in 1948 requested the Coun- 
cil to establish a program for providing and 
manning indispensable air-navigation facilities 
arranged in the order of their priority to interna- 
tional air transport. The various contracting 
states were requested to specify their own national 
programs for which they would individually as- 
sume the costs. During 1950 a review of the fa- 
cilities to be provided by and requirements of the 
United States has been made by the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee in 4 of the 10 Icao regions. This 
has involved a comprehensive study of all facili- 
ties in territory controlled by the United States 
that were recommended for installation, improve- 
ment, or retention as well as an indication of ap- 
parent deficiencies. Studies of other areas are 
presently under way. 


JOINT INTERNATIONAL FINANCING 
OF AIR-NAVIGATION FACILITIES 


The Convention on International Civil Aviation 
provides that member nations should insofar as 

racticable furnish facilities and services required 
in their territory for safe, regular, efficient, and 
economic international civil aviation. The con- 
vention further provides that when the individual 
nations are unable to furnish such facilities and 
services the Icao Council may arrange for their 
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joint support (joint international financing) by 
the nations benefiting therefrom. 

Joint international operating or financing ar- 
rangements are now in effect for (1) North Atlan- 
tic Ocean stations, (2) air-navigation services in 
Iceland, and (3) air-navigation services in Green- 
land and the Faroes. Recently considered was the 
removal of the main meteorological station from 
Reykjavik to Keflavik, Iceland. Necessary 
weather services at Keflavik have been provided 
by the United States Weather Bureau using its 
own funds. The Air Coordinating Committee 
agreed that the Weather Bureau should phase out 
its activities at Keflavik and recommended that 
the United States representative to Icao advocate 
that Keflavik be designated the main meteorolog- 
ical office, rather than Reykjavik; also that it be 
included in the joint-support project for Iceland. 

During 1950 Switzerland agreed to join the 
group of user nations contributing toward the cost 
of operating the North Atlantic air-safety services 
under Icao auspices. ,To the extent that these and 
similar projects can be made the subject of joint 
support the cost to the United States, as the prin- 
cipal user of the air routes of the world, will be 
reduced. 

A bilateral arrangement with Canada for the 
estublishment and maintenance of a minimum 
number of ocean stations in the North Pacific has 
been agreed upon and the United States contribu- 
tion thereto is now being implemented within the 
limits of available funds. This network of ocean 
stations has been and still is under constant re- 
vision in order to meet requirements in the area. 


INTERNATIONAL LEGAL CONVENTIONS 


During 1950 a substantial portion of the legal 
work of the Air Coordinating Committee was cen- 
tered upon the Draft Convention on Damage 
Caused by Aircraft to Third Parties on the Sur- 
face, the so-called Rome surface-damage conven- 
tion. It was the major legal item on the agenda 
of the fourth session of the Icao Assembly and the 
United States positions on the problems involved 
were prepared in the ACC. In preparing these 
and later positions, the assistance of various non- 
governmental experts and interested organizations 
was invited and received, and public meetings were 
held at which many helpful views were expressed. 
The convention was not finalized at the fourth 
session of the Assembly as had been hoped, but a 
new draft was adopted by the Legal Commission 
of the Assembly, and has been placed on the 
agenda of the seventh session of the Icao Legal 
Committee convening in Mexico City on January 
2, 1951. United States positions were prepared 
for the delegation to this session of the Legal Com- 
mittee and for the delegates to two subcommittees 
of the Icao Legal Committee which were created 
to work on the insurance and the jurisdictional 
problems of the convention. 
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United States positions were also prepared on 
revision of the Warsaw convention for the unifica- 
tion of certain rules relating to international trans- 
portation by air and the Draft Convention on 
Aerial Collisions for the fourth session of the 
Assembly, although work on the Rome convention 
»laced these two conventions in the background. 

owever, consideration of the Rome convention 
necessarily involved detailed analysis of the colli- 
sions convention in order to make the two consist- 
ent in their treatment of collisions situations 
involving damage to persons and property on the 
surface. 


PROBLEMS IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 


In addition to the private international air-law 
conventions mentioned above, the ACC took action 
on other problems in the international law field. 
In response to a request from the Shipping Coordi- 
nating Committee for advice concerning changes 
in the United States law which would be advisable 
if proposed international regulations for prevent- 
ing collisions at sea were adopted, a draft bill was 
forwarded to the Shipping Coordinating Com- 
mittee covering the aviation aspects of the prob- 
lem. Termination of the 1935 Air Navigation 
Agreement between the United States and Great 
Britain was approved after determination that all 
»rovisions of this agreement of any value to the 

nited States were covered by the Chicago con- 
vention. Proposed Icao procedures for reportin 
of breaches of, or noncompliance with nationa 
laws and regulations were formulated for submis- 
sion to the Icao Council by the United States 
representative and are being coordinated for ACC 
approval. The United States position on a United 
Kingdom proposal for amendment of article 94 
of the Chicago convention was established, and 
alternative courses of action open to the Assembly 
in dealing with proposed amendments to the Chi- 
cago convention under the existing article 94 were 
presented. ‘The legal implications of a 200-mile 
offshore zone of interception were investigated. 


B. Other International Air Policy 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK LOANS 


The Air Coordinating Committee has continued 
to advise the Export-Import Bank regarding pro- 
posals for financing by the bank of foreign air 
services and the export of aeronautical equipment. 
This is in accordance with established policy where 
pertinent aviation problems have been involved. 


CIVIL AVIATION POLICY IN OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 


The Air Coordinating Committee early in 1947 
undertook the development of a civil-aviation 
policy for Germany, giving consideration to the 
part civil aviation could have in the economic 
recovery of that country but keeping within the 
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dictates of security interest. In 1948 and 1949 
agreement was reached with the British and 
French, substantially in accord with earlier poli- 
cies developed by ACC, making the policy with 
respect to civil aviation in Western Germany uni- 
form. In 1950 the ACC reviewed a proposed law 
drafted by the Tripartite Civil Aviation Panel 
regarding participation of Germans in aviation 
activities. It was determined that the panel’s 
proposal conformed with the United States policy 
with respect to aviation in Germany. 

In 1950 a United States policy with regard to 
civil aviation in Austria was formulated. 





1950JICAO Conference 
[APPENDIX C] 


Jan. 5 to Jan. 21___ Fifth Session, Legal Commit- 
tee—Taormina, Rome. 

Feb. 14 to Mar. 25_._ Third Session of the Meteor- 
ological Division—Paris. 
[BuLietTiIn of Aug. 7, 1950, 
p. 236] 

| Mar. 21 to Apr. 7--_ Africa-Indian Ocean/Middle 
East Frequency Assign- 
ment Planning Meeting— 
Paris. 

Mar, 21 to Apr. 11. Africa-Indian Ocean and Mid- 
dle East Special Meeting 
on Fixed Services—Paris. 

Apr. 11 to Apr. 27 Caribbean/S outh American/ 
South Atlantic Regional 





Frequency Assignment 
Planning Meeting — Ha- 
bana. 


Apr. 11 to May 2___ Second Caribbean Regional Air 
Navigation Meeting—Ha- 
bana. 

Apr. 18 to May 10__ South East Asia Regional Fre- 
quency Assignment Plan- 
ning Meeting—New Delhi. 

Apr. 24 to Apr. 28__ Informal Altimeter Setting 
Meeting, European-Medi- 
terranean Region—Paris. 

May 30 to June 17. Sixth Session, Legal Commit- 
tee—Montreal. 

May 30 to June 20. Fourth Session of the Assem- 
bly—Montreal. 

June 6 to June 26__ European-Mediterranean Re- 
gional Frequency Assign- 
ment Planning Meeting— 
Paris. 

Sept. 14 to Oct. 2._._ Airworthiness/O perations 
Meeting on Performance— 
Paris. 

Oct. 17 to Nov. 7___ Second Middle East Regional 
Air Navigation Meeting— 
Istanbul. 

Nov. 8 to Dec. 1_-- Special Mer Meeting for Art, 
EuMED, and Nat Regions— 
Paris. 

Nov. 14 to Dec. 13__ Fourth Session, Rules of the 
Air and Air Traffic Con- 
trol (Rac _ Division)— 
Montreal. 

Dec. 4 to Dec. 8... Meeting of the Subcommittee 
on Insurance and Other 
Security—Paris. 
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U.S. and France Agree 


on New Air Routes 


[Released to the press March 21] 


The Franco-American aeronautical negotiations 
which have been taking place in Paris since the 
fifth of February have been concluded today. 

The two delegations, after a careful examina- 
tion of the results experienced by the carriers of 
the two countries in accordance with the Franco- 
American agreement of March 27, 1946, have ex- 
pressed the satisfaction of their respective Gov- 
ernments with the conduct of past operations. 

Looking to the future, the representatives of 
the two Ahad expressed their conviction 
that the principles of the agreement will insure 
the continued orderly development of interna- 
tional air transport. They agreed that such prin- 
ciples, combined with the mutual confidence of the 
two Governments, will effectively promote the best 
interests of the carriers of both countries in the 
spirit of the agreement. 

Since this objective can be obtained only 
through more frequent contacts, the American 
delegation and the French delegation have recog- 
nized the desirability of more frequent consulta- 
tions between the aeronautical authorities of the 
two countries. 

The routes, the commercial operations of which 
have been previously granted by one or the other 
of the two parties to the companies of the other 
party, have been subjected in the light of experi- 
ence to a new examination. 

The Government of the United States has au- 
thorized the inclusion of Houston as an inter- 
mediate point on the route between France and 
Mexico, via New York, as well as the establish- 
ment of a new route between Martinique and 
Guadeloupe and New York, a route which will 
permit French air services to connect metropolitan 
France with the French Department in the Carib- 
bean through New York. 

On its part, the French Government has author- 
ized the substitution of Rome for Milan on one of 
the authorized United States routes which will 
permit the operation of services from the United 
States across the North Atlantic and Spain, via 
Marseilles or Nice, and beyond, via Rome to 
Southern Europe, the Near and Far East. 


Alonzo G. Moron Named 
U.S. Caribbean Commissioner 


On March 19, President Truman appointed Alonzo G. 
Mor6én as a United States Commissioner on the Caribbean 
Commission for a period of 2 years. The Caribbean 
Commission is an advisory and consultative body on social 
and economic matters to the Governments of France, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United States, 
and their 15 non-self-governing territories in the 
Caribbean. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES | 











Calendar of Meetings’ 


Adjourned During March 1951 
United Nations: 








Trusteeship Council: Eighth Session ............. Lake Success ...... . Jan. 29-Mar. 16 
Economic and Social Council: 
CS SSS See ae ee ee eee Santiago .......... Feb. 20-Mar. 21, 
a Commission for Asia and the Far East: Seventh Lahore. .......... Feb. 28—Mar.7 
ssion. 
Economic Commission for Europe: Transport Committee, Geneva ......... Mar. 5-9 
Working Party on Statistical Information. 
Icao Council: Twelfth Session. . . 2... 0s ee eee we — ene cree are Jan. 30-Mar. 22 
Motion Picture Festival. ....... Punta del Este, Uruguay. . Feb. 15—Mar. 15, 
*Nato (North Atlantic Treaty Organization): Working Group of Washington. ....... Mar. 12-16 
North Atlantic Planning Board for Ocean Shipping: Second 
Meeting. 
Ino Governing Body: 114th Session. . . 1... 2.2 ee ee 5 ta I GS as ua ak eg a Feb. 26—Mar. 10 . 
Agricultural Machinery Show ....... 2.2.2 2seeeees Se oo ee Feb. 27—Mar. 4 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): Meetings of Inter- Geneva .......,.. Mar. 6-22. 
national Telegraph Consultative Committee Study Groups. 
*Third Inter-American Conference on Social Security . . Buenos Aires ...... . Mar. 12-31 
Imo (International Meteorological Organization): “Extraordinary re » « « « «© Mar. 15-17 \ 
Conference of Directors. 
Interparliamentary Union, Meeting of Council. ......... ae ee Mar. 7-30 
In Session as of March 31, 1951 
United Nations: 
General Assembly: Fifth Session. . .........2.. . . LakeSuccess ....... Sept. 19- 
Collective Measures Committee ..........+808468-.  } Se ll 
Peace Observation Commission ......... e«e «5 Se 5° ee ae 6 ee 
Economic and Social Council: Social Commission... ..... Geneva.......... Mar.19 
Gatt (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): 
Third Set of Tariff Negotiations of the matin eres . 6 TINS 6G ween s.6 6 Se 
Special Session of Contracting Parties. . . . os ¢ BID ee we ee ss 
International Materials Conference. .......... ee a . Feb. 26- 
Council of Foreign Ministers, Meeting of Deputies ........ Paris. ..... oe oe Se 
Four Power Conference on Swiss Allied Accord. ..... sow ye Re eee eres 
First Congress of the World Meteorological Organization. . ... Paris. ...... ... + Mar. 19% 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
Airworthiness Division: Fourth Session. . .......... ##Montreal......... # 4=Mar. 20- 
Operations Division: Fourth Session . . Montreal. ........ Mar. 27 
Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Washington. ....... Mar. 26—- 
American States. 
Lyon International Trade Fair, 33rd ..........22+4+6-. ee a ee . Mar. 31- 
Scheduled April 1-June 30, 1951 ’ 
CO re ee ee ee ee ee eee OO ae 
eg of the International Commission for Northwest Atlantic Washington. ... . . . . Apr. 2 
isheries. 
South Pacific Quarantine Conference .........4.+.24+e-6 Suva, FijiIslands ..... Apr. 2- 
1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
*Tentative 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled April 1-June 30, 1951—Continued 


United Nations: 
Economic and Social Council: 
Ad Hoc Committee on Slavery: Second Session 
Economic Commission for Europe: 
rs . a. a ee ye ee ee ee ew eee 
ES ae ee ee ee ee eee 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs: Sixth Session. . ...... 
Human Rights Commission: Seventh Session F ae 
Population Commission: Sixth Session ........ 
Commission on the Status of Women: Fifth Session 
Fiscal Commission: Third Session 
Statistical Commission: Sixth Session. . ........ 
Economic, Employment and Development Commission . . F 
Economic Commission for Latin America: Fourth Session. . . 
Draft Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees, Confer- 
ence of Plenipotentiaries. 
Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities: Fourth Session. 
Council Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations 
pe ee er ee ere 
International Law Commission: Third Session. ... . 
Permanent Central Opium Board and Narcotic Drugs Super- 
visory Body: Fifth Joint Session. 
Trusteeship Council: Ninth Session. ...........4.4-. 
Intergovernmental Study Group on Germany (Continuation of 
Fourth Phase). 
Ino (International Refugee Organization): 
Executive Committee: Ninth Session. ......... 
General Council: Seventh Session. ........... 
Nato (North Atlantic Treaty Organization): Planning Board for 
Ocean Shipping, Third Meeting. 
Ito (International Labor Organization): 
Meeting of Experts on Payments by Results. ......... 
Coal Mines: Fourth Session. .........+4e4e-. a 
Joint Maritime Commission . 
Governing Body: 115th Session ’ 
Nutrition, Fao/Wx#o Joint Expert Committee on: Second Session . 
X XIX International Milan Fair . ats 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
Working Party on Fertilizers: First Meeting. ..... er ae 
Ges I wg wn tt tt et 8 ee eee 
Rubber Study Group: Eighth Session . . 
Irv (International elecommunication Union): 
Administrative Council: Sixth Session. ...... 
somone Radio Consultative Committee (Cc1R): Sixth Plenary 
eeting 
Pan American Sanitary Organization, Thirteenth Meeting of Execu- 
tive Committee. 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Air Navigation Commission Communications Division: 
Session. 
Fifth Assembly. . . . 
UNESCO: 
International Committee of Bibliographic Experts 
General Conference: Sixth Session ......... 
South Pacific Commission: Seventh Session 
Textile Exposition, International. .......4... 
Second Inter-American Indigenist Exposition 
Festival of Britain, 1951. . 
Arts and Modern Architecture, Ninth International Exhibition of 
Decorative and Industrial. 
Wao (World Health Organization): 
Fourth World Health Assembly . 
Executive Board: Eighth Session . . 
First Pan American Congress on Medical Education . 
Third Regional Seminar on Social Affairs ..... . 
First Pan American Congress on Veterinary Medicine . 
Upv (Universal Postal Union): 
Meeting of the Executive and Liaison Committee 
Technical Transit Committee: Second Meeting. ... . 
Caribbean Commission: Twelfth Meeting ...... , 
Diplomatic Conference on Maritime Law . 
Military Medicine and Pharmacy, Thirteenth International Congress . . 
Fifth Session of the International Wheat Council. ........ 


*Tentative 
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1950 World Economic Situation 


Statement by Isador Lubin 
U.S. Representative to ECOSOC * 


Il. Introduction 


Since the Economic and Social Council made its 
review a year ago, major changes have taken place 
in the world economic situation.2 Today, one 
basic fact dominates the world economic situation. 
That fact is the world political situation. 

During World War II and the 514 years that 
have elapsed since that war ended, people every- 
where have hoped and prayed that all Govern- 
ments would cooperate, through the United Na- 
tions, in maintaining the peace of the world and 
in promoting economic and social progress. Thus 
far, these hopes and prayers have been in vain. 

Why does the fear of war dominate the minds 
of people today? The answer lies in the fact that 
people everywhere see aggression and threats of 
aggression—in Korea, in Tibet, in Malaya, in 
Yugoslavia. Only yesterday it was Berlin, 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran. In the face of these 
threats, what alternatives are there to the free 
peoples of the world? Are they to sit back su- 
pinely and accept aggression and the sacrifice of 
their freedom as inevitable? Or are they to as- 
sert their determination to remain free and be 
masters of their own destiny ? 

They have chosen to be free. They have deter- 
mined to undertake once again the painful task 
of building up their military strength so that they 
can deter and, if necessary, resist and thwart fur- 
ther subversion and aggression. 

This is an unwelcome task. But it is a neces- 
sary one. 

The United Nations, in the face of Soviet ob- 
jections and despite the intervention of the Chinese 
Communist military forces, has acted to repel 
Communist aggression in Korea. Free countries, 
acting under the United Nations Charter, are to- 
day cooperating in establishing mutual defense 


1Made before the Council at Santiago on Mar. 1 and 
released to the press by the U.S. mission to the U.N. in 
New York on Mar. 6. 

? For the 1949 review by Assistant Secretary Thorp, see 
BULLETIN of Mar. 13, 1950, p. 407. 
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arrangements through the Inter-American de- 
fense pact of 1948, the North Altantic Treaty of 
1949, and in many other ways. These free coun- 
tries are determined to preserve their national 
freedom. They know that their liberties and the 
liberties of their children are at stake. They 
know that if they are threatened by force they 
must be prepared to meet that threat. 

The free nations of the world know that their 
combined resources are greater than the sum of 
their individual resources. They know that, act- 
ing together, they have the moral, the economic, 
and the military resources to meet any threat of 
aggression. They know that a threat to one free 
country is a threat to all free countries. To para- 
phrase the great philosopher of the North Ameri- 
can Revolution, Benjamin Franklin, they know 
that to act separately is to hang separately. 

If those who seek by aggression to control and 
dominate the lives of free mankind are confronted 
with the combined and effective military and eco- 
nomic power of those whom they seek to dominate, 
there is hope that they will choose the course of 
wisdom and cease their aggression and sub- 
version. The way would then be open for all 
nations to join together in programs of dis- 
armament and peaceful economic cooperation 
within the spirit and framework of the United 
Nations. In these happy circumstances, the costs 
of defense mobilization that will have been borne 
by the aoe of the free world will indeed turn 
out to be small when compared with the infinite 
gains that will result from a world freed from the 
threat of slavery and war. But if, on the other 
hand, those who seek by aggression and sub- 
version to control and dominate the lives of free 
mankind should choose to continue their course 
of imperialistic conquest and aggression, they 
should know from experience that the free world 
will resist. 

There is only one way by which the free nations 
can avoid the cost of war. That is by assuming 
the burden of rearmament. If there are any who 
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hope that they can avoid this burden and at the 
same time be assured against aggression, one can 
only conclude that they are, alas, being guided 
by wishful thinking. 


il. Economic Situation in United States 


Since the middle of 1950, under the impact of 
Communist aggression in Korea and the threats 
of aggression elsewhere, there have been impor- 
tant deena both in the economic situation in the 
United States and in the economic program of 
the United States Government. These changes 
grow out of our policy of rebuilding our defenses. 

Let me make it clear that our program has only 
one purpose. That purpose is to prevent war. 
Our program is based on the premise that a rapid 
building of defenses by the free nations can act 
as an ellective deterrent to aggressors; can serve 
as a basis for negotiation with those who respect 
only force; and, if necessary, can serve as a pro- 
tective shield against their possible further ag- 
gressions. 

We do not assume that war is inevitable, nor 
do we seek to develop a war economy. 

This fact governs our economic policies, both 
in the domestic and in the international fields. 
We are striving rather to create defensive strength 
for an uncertain but possibly long period ahead. 
We conceive of defensive strength in the very 
broadest sense. We conceive of it not only in 
terms of mobilized armed forces but also in terms 
of reserves of manpower and capacity to produce. 
We conceive of defensive strength in terms of an 
altert, productive citizenry, and an expanded eco- 
nomic plant in all the free nations. 

The long-range defense program, upon which 
the United States and other free nations have now 
embarked, necessarily changes the priority of 
many desirable programs and the pace at which 
they can be pursued. But because our program 
is a defense program and not a war mobilization 
program, it not only permits but calls for our 
continuing concern for long-range economic and 
social progress both at home and abroad. 

We are confident that we can continue to carry 
out such a long-range program of economic prog- 
ress. This confidence is based upon the recent 
record of our economic growth. Without going 
into too much detail, I should like, Mr. President, 
to sketch the magnitudes of growth recorded dur- 
ing the decade of the forties. 


GROWTH DURING THE 1940's 


During the decade from 1940 to 1950, a decade 
of both war and peace, the total output of the 
United States economy rose by more than 50 per- 
cent. Gross national production, measured in 1950 
prices, rose from 184 billion dollars in 1940, to 
280 billion in 1950. Civilian employment in- 
creased by over 12 million—from less than 48 mil- 
lion to 60 million—and our civilian workers had 
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far better tools and equipment to work with. Oil- 
refining capacity increased by 40 percent. Elec- 
trical power capacity increased by 65 percent. 
Steel capacity rose by 20 percent—to over 100 
million tons. In 1950, United States farmers had 
two and a half times as many tractors and more 
than twice as many trucks as they had in 1940, 
and the proportion of farms that had electricity 
rose from 34 percent of the total to 86 percent. 

The gains registered during the second half of 
the 1940's, that is, in the 5 years from the Japanese 
surrender to the Communist aggression in Korea, 
were especially impressive particularly in view of 
the many forecasts of depression which all of you 
heard so much about. 

After the Japanese surrender, the United States 
demobilized with dramatic speed. In the space 
of 1 year, from 1945 to 1946, we cut our armed 
forces from a peak of over 12 million to 214 mil- 
lion—a cut of 914 million. By 1947 our armed 
forces were down to 1.3 million. These millions 
of people were absorbed into peacetime jobs by 
a rapid expansion of civilian economic activity. 

Hand in hand with the absorption of these 
workers went tremendous investments in plant and 
equipment by private business. Between 1945 
and 1950, total manufacturing capacity increased 
by more than 25 percent. In some basic indus- 
tries, expansion far exceeded this rate. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION IN EARLY 1950 


The moderate recession in 1949, which some 
people feared—and, indeed, some even hoped— 
would become a major depression, was short-lived. 
The economy exhibited considerable resiliency and 
recovery was well under way when 1950 began. 

This recovery was partly a result of Govern- 
ment policies. As the Secretariat’s report points 
out in discussing the economic situation in the 
United States during the second half of 1949, 


While the decline in business investment in plant and 
equipment also continued, there was a sharp upturn in 
residential construction, owing in part to the reduction 
in costs of new housing, but mainly to the easing of 
terms of down payments, the reduction in interest rates, 
and other credit policies which were furthered by the 
liberalization of the National Housing Act. (p. 15 of the 
Secretariat’s report.) 


The Secretariat’s report goes on to say that: 


In the first half of 1950, economic activity rose consid- 
erably over the level of the preceding half year and, in 
fact, reached a new postwar peak. 


The fact is that, in the second quarter of 1950, 
gross national production exceeded the level in the 
peak quarter of 1948 by about 4 percent, after ad- 
justment for price changes. 

Before midyear, industrial production had also 
——— the previous postwar record, established 
in the highest months of 1948. The index, which 
had reached 195 percent of the 1935-39 average 
in October and November of 1948, rose to 199 by 
June 1950. 
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Civilian employment had also recovered from 
the reduced levels of 1949. By June 1950, it was 
more than 134 million above June of 1949. It was 
also above June of 1948. 

In short by June 1950, recovery was well on the 
way toward completion. 

It is worth emphasizing that this recovery was 
not built upon an expansion of exports. Indeed, 
as made evident by the Secretariat’s report, this 
recovery took place in the face of a drop in ex- 
ports of goods and services. In the space of 1 
vear, our exports fell by an annual rate of 5 bil- 
lion dollars—a cut of nearly 30 percent. 

Nor was it caused by an accelerated defense 
program. Before the aggression on South Korea 
by the North Korean forces, the economy had 
reached the highest levels in its peacetime history. 
Far from providing a support for our national 
economy, the new tues Wendene subjected it to 
unwanted strains. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY SINCE MID-1950 


The North Korean aggression, then, found the 
United States in excellent economic health. The 
next 6 months was a period of rapid economic ad- 
justment to a grave international situation. The 
people of the United States were jolted into full 
comprehension of the dangers confronting both 
themselves and all other democratic peoples. In 
recognition of their responsibilities, they moved 
rapidly to play their part in the security program 
which the new circumstances demanded of the free 
world. 

The new international developments were 

uickly reflected in our economic activity. Al- 
though the money actually spent by the Federal 
Government on national security programs, both 
domestic and international, increased by an an- 
nual rate of only about 2 billion dollars from the 
whole fiscal year 1949-1950, to December 1950, the 
response of business and consumers was much 
greater than the increase in defense spending alone 
would account for. The reason for this response 
was that both sellers and buyers were anticipating 
scarcities and higher prices. 

There was a 6 percent rise in the physical quan- 
tity of total national output between the second 
and fourth quarter of 1950. Between June 1950 
and January 1951, industrial production rose b 
about 10 percent. Between the second and fourt. 
quarters of 1950 private domestic investment in 
construction, equipment, and additions to inven- 
tory rose rapidly, reaching an all-time record of 
60 billion dollars at a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate. This level of new private investment was 
equal to one-fifth of our total national production. 

During this period, personal incomes also rose. 
Despite rises in retail prices and Federal taxes, 
there was a modest gain in consumer’s real pur- 
chasing power. Wages and salaries and other 
labor income rose throughout 1950. In many 
cases, the gains achieved by organized labor 
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through collective bargaining considerably ex- 
ceeded the increase in the cost of living. From 
June to December, average wey earnings for 
manufacturing industries as a whole, after adjust- 
ment for the rise in the cost of living, rose by 4 
percent. 

The spread of pension and other welfare plans 
through free collective bargaining, which had been 
particularly noteworthy in the first half of 1950, 
also continued during the second half. 

The improvement in welfare was further greatly 
reinforced by legislation liberalizing the Social Se- 
curity Act, enacted by an overwhelming vote of 
the United States Congress. Under this new legis- 
lation, benefit payments have been raised on the 
average by about 78 percent. The average hus- 
band-and-wife benefit for aged couples was raised 
from $41 to about $75 a month. The increases 
enacted by Congress range from a 50 percent rise 
for the groups that were getting the highest bene- 
fits to a 100 percent rise for those who were re- 
ceiving minimum benefits. In addition, 10 million 
more people were brought into the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance system, raising the number 
covered from about 35 million workers to about 45 
million, that is, nearly three-quarters of the civil- 
ian labor force. Let me point out that there 
are also 7144 million people, including railroad 
workers, employees of Federal, State, and local 
governments, and others, under other public re- 
tirement systems. 

The new amendments to the Social Security 
Act also increase the amount of Federal funds 
available for state and local maternal and child 
health services, for services to crippled children, 
for child welfare services, and for care of the dis- 
abled and blind. 

Let no one be deceived by the distorted charge 
that our rearmament program is undermining our 
Government social welfare services. 


lll. The Task of Defense 


SIZE OF IMMEDIATE DEFENSE EXPANSION 


I have already pointed out that, at the end of 
1950, expenditures by the United States Govern- 
ment for defense and directly related purposes, 
both at home and abroad, were running at the rate 
of about 20 billion dollars annually. This rate 
represented about 7 percent of the total national 
output. By the end of the calendar year 1951, it 
is expected that such expenditures may be absorb- 
ing goods and services at a rate in excess of 45 
billion dollars a year, an amount equal to about 
15 percent of our total national output; although, 
the authority of the President to obligate funds for 
defense purposes will be much larger. According 
to the President’s Budget Message, we expect to 
achieve a virtual doubling of our pre-Korea army, 
an increase of more than one-half in our active 
naval fleet, and an expansion in the air force from 
48 to 84 wings. 
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Despite the size of our present defense program, 
may I point out that we are in a position to expand 
it much more if total war should make that neces- 
sary. The proportion of total output which we 
expect our defense program to absorb is consid- 
erably smaller than the proportion absorbed by 
our military effort during World War II. Within 
a year after Pearl Harbor, we were devoting about 
38 percent of our national output to the war and, 
at the peak, 45 percent. This is in marked con- 
trast to the 15 percent which we expect defense 
to absorb by the end of this year. 

Even though the current defense program in the 
United States is far from what total mobilization 
would require, it will nevertheless have a great 
impact on our economy. During the next 2 or 3 
years, Fp cena for defense will have to be in- 
creased faster than we can expect to increase total 
production. Asaresult, substantial cuts will have 
to be made in certain goods and services available 
for nondefense uses. In short, our defense pro- 
gram will involve very substantial shifts in the 
use of many resources. It will involve strong in- 
flationary pressures. It will involve—as the peo- 
ple of the United States clearly recognize—sizable 
sacrifices throughout the economy. 


IMPLICATION OF LONG-RANGE SECURITY PROGRAM 


In addition to the immediate implications of 
our defense program, there are certain longer- 
range implications that must be considered. 

First, the free world must increase its power 
to deter or, if need be, to resist aggression until 
there is reasonable assurance of lasting security. 
If the threat of aggression subsides, a larger pro- 
portion of the free world’s growing resources can 
then be devoted to economic progress and develop- 
ment. 

Second, security over the years ahead implies 
not merely the maintenance of a given stock of 
weapons and of personnel capable of using them. 
It requires also a constant improvement in these 
weapons and a manpower reserve trained to use 
them. This in turn implies an economy with the 
utmost stamina, constantly renewing and expand- 
ing its productive plant and resources. 

Thus, the defense program requires not only 
growing and effective military forces in the free 
nations, for as long a period as they may be 
needed; it also requires the development of an 
industrial capacity which will permit the rapid 
enlargement of such forces, in the event that the 
would-be aggressors are not deterred and the 
world is again — into total war. Accord- 
ingly, we are —— great emphasis on invest- 
ment in an enlarged productive capacity—large 
enough for any eventuality. 

As a result, cuts will be required in nonessential 
civilian production during the period immedi- 
ately ahead. These cuts will be greater than 
would be necessary simply to build up the im- 
mediately planned defenses. 
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Third, the basic purpose of any security pro- 
= among free nations must be to protect their 
ree institutions, to preserve their opportunity to 
develop these institutions, and, through them, to 
advance their social and economic well-being. At 
the same time, the constant improvement of these 
free institutions, and continued social and eco- 
nomic progress, are essential to long-run security. 
Thus, the development and strengthening of po- 
litical liberty and the widespread extension of 
education and improvements in health, have great 
security significance for all of us. And for ex- 
actly rt same reasons, programs to aid the im- 
provement of productive facilities and tech- 
niques—in both developed and underdeveloped 
countries—are fundamental elements of common 
strength, even where the fruits of such programs 
may not be expected to materialize immediately. 
Security is neither solely military nor solely short- 
range. 

Of course, this is not to say that all economic 
and social needs are equally important, nor does 
it imply that everything can be done at once nor 
that all peacetime social programs can go for- 
ward unimpeded. It is to say, however, that in 
assigning priorities among various needs, simple 
classifications into military and nonmilitary, or 
into short-range and long-range programs will 
not suffice. Military and nonmilitary programs 
are not necessarily mutually exclusive, Join go 
grams serving social needs do not necessarily have 
to be shelved. To attain our objectives, the as- 
signment of priorities must be much more selective 
than any oversimplified distinction between de- 
fense and welfare. 


{[Mr. Lubin continued with a discussion of the domestic 
economic program of the United States.] 


V. International Aspects of U.S. Economic Policies 


I turn now to the international aspects of our 
economic policies. In framing the economic pro- 
gram to build up our national strength, we are 
keenly aware that our own strength is bound up 
with the strength of the other free nations. This 
is true both for the immediate future and for the 
long run. Our economic program is being formu- 
lated in the light of the combined military pro- 
grams of all the free nations and of their com- 
bined needs, productive resources, and 
potentialities. 

With our economic resources strained by the 
burden of defense, every use of these resources 
implies the sacrifice of some alternative use. We 
must be certain that our foreign aid program, like 
our democratic program, serves high-priority . 
poses. Accordingly, these programs must be kept 
under continuing review and adapted to changing 
conditions. We are fully aware that the joint 
strength of the free nations requires not only mili- 
tary strength but also moral strength, economic 
strength and above all, unity of ultimate purpose. 
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All of these factors must be taken into account 
in determining the priorities among various 
programs. 

The immediate need for stronger defenses, and 
the greatly increased strain on the resources of 
the hes world, make it necessary to reappraise 
and, in some cases, to alter some of our assistance 
programs. In some respects, we shall not be able 
to go as fast as we should like in aiding others, 
just as we cannot make progress as a as 
we should like in certain domestic fields. I should 
be misleading you, if I failed to make this clear. 
It is the consequence of the fact and the threat 
of Communist aggression. 

Recent events ieee conclusively shown that this 
threat is a threat to all free nations. This is a 
hard fact. It must be recognized. Without mili- 
tary strength to resist this threat, there can be 
neither progress nor common security and free- 
dom. Wishful thinking that halfway defense 
measures are enough, will only make more diffi- 
cult the task of establishing real security. Honest 
differences of views in the free world on this 
subject must not blind us to these basic truths. 


EXPANDING PRODUCTION 


The first problem facing us is to expand the 

roduction of commodities which will be scarce 
in relation to vital demands. This means con- 
centrating on expansion programs which yield 
quick results in the form of many military items 
and raw materials. In some cases, it means proj- 
ects which will yield their results only after a 
few years. In still other cases, the expansion of 
production, even of goods unrelated to military 
strength can, by improving economic and social 
conditions, contribute to the common security. 

All free countries can make a substantial con- 
tribution to the common strength. The develop- 
ment of their productive capacity is a vital factor, 
both directly as a source of goods required for the 
defense effort and indirectly as a means of im- 
proving their economic strength and increasing 
their stake in maintaining the free way of life. 

In recognition of this fact, the United States 
Government is prepared to provide technical and 
financial assistance to help expand production in 
other countries. 


UTILIZING RESOURCES EFFICIENTLY 


The second problem facing us is to utilize exist- 
ing resources efficiently. Even with vigorous ef- 
forts to expand foreign and domestic production, 
there are certain to be some cases of severe short- 
ages, sharp price rises, and maldistribution of 
supplies. For some commodities, these conditions 
are already with us. To improve the distribution 
of important products in short supply, so that 
nonessential uses in some countries do not inter- 
fere with essential uses in others, international 
collaboration is needed. 
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For this purpose, we have joined in creating an 
International Materials Conference. It includes 
representatives of both producing and consuming 
countries most caneuened with the particular com- 
modities in question. The first of these commit- 
tees, concerned with copper, lead, and zinc, is meet- 
ing in Washington. It includes Australia, Bel- 
gium (actin for herself, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg), Canada, Chile, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, France, Italy, Mexico, Norway, 
Peru, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
A Sulphur Committee is also meeting to be fol- 
lowed by meetings of committees on cotton and 
cotton linters; tungsten and molybdenum; man- 
ganese, nickel, and cobalt ; and wool. 

Altogether, at least 23 countries will take part 
in putting the production and distribution of one 
or another of these important materials on an 
international cooperative basis. The creation of 
additional committees for other scarce materials 
is under consideration. 

We, in the United States, recognize that the com- 
modity requirements of other countries will have 
to be taken into account in the operation of our 
domestic controls. This is most clearly the case 
in connection with our export controls. Export 
controls are being used by the United States to 
— the national security and to limit the in- 

ationary impact on the domestic economy of ex- 
= of commodities in short supply. Durin 

orld War II, it was the policy of the Unite 
States to help friendly countries maintain their 
economic stability by recognizing and providin 
for their intial needs, on the basis of equal an 
proportionate consideration with our own needs. 
In the present emergency, the needs of friendl 
and cooperating countries will again be given full 
consideration. Insofar as such nations are de- 
pendent on the United States for their supplies, 
every attempt will be made to assure that export 
licenses are available, to the extent permitted by 
the common defense and other security require- 
ments. 

At the same time, we shall continue our present 
policy of restricting exports in cases where the 
Importing country is shipping identical or equiva- 
lent goods to aggressors and potential aggressors. 

Priorities and allocations within our domestic 
economy also will be coordinated with the com- 
modity requirements of friendly countries. We 
shall limit nonessential domestic use of some com- 
modities in the United States not only to meet 
high-priority requirements at home but also to 
give positive assistance in meeting the high-pri- 
ority needs of other countries. e shall use do- 
mestic priority or allocation controls, where nec- 
essary, to avoid taking more than our fair share 
of world imports, and to make goods available for 
necessary exports. To the extent permitted by 
security and supply considerations, we shall make 
available those commodities required by other 
friendly nations to help increase their productivity 
and help maintain their stability. 
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PREVENTING INFLATION 


The international aspects of our economic pol- 
icy are also affected by the trend in the prices of 
the goods we import. The rise in these prices has 
been much greater than the rise in the prices of our 
exports. From the Korean outbreak to early Feb- 
ruary 1951, tin had risen 139 percent, rubber 162 
percent, and wool i 107 percent. Coffee had 
already approximately doubled in price during 
the year preceding the Korean outbreak. In 
terms of average unit values, which lag far behind 
current market prices, the average price of United 
States imports rose 23 percent between the first 
half of 1950 and last December. Unit values of 
exports had risen much less. The increase be- 
tween the first half of 1950 and December for all 
exports was only 11 percent, and, for finished 
manufactured goods alone, it was only 9 percent. 

The United States is prepared, through the in- 
ternational commodity contro] arrangements I 
mentioned earlier, to participate in negotiations 
with the producing and consuming countries, in 
order to limit the price increases for important 
scarce commodities Sarin the present emergency. 

It is obvious that, if inflationary rises of goods 
moving into international trade are to be re- 
strained, action to restrain them must also be 
taken by individual national governments. The 
United States has recently undertaken to fulfill 
its obligations in this respect by establishing con- 
trol over the prices of most goods and services, in 
the form of a freeze, based upon prices prevailing 
in the period December 19, 1950, to January 26, 
1951. This freeze applies not only to domestic 
goods sold at home but also to goods that are 
exported and, to the domestic resale of goods that 
are imported. 

I should like to emphasize the levels at which 
export and import prices have been frozen in the 
United States. 

I have several times called attention to various 
respects in which the present defense program 
differs from a war program and have pointed out 


how misleading it would be to assume that the’ 


economic effects of the defense program will neces- 
sarily repeat those of World War II. The fact 
is, that when prices were frozen in the United 
States in 1942, the prices of raw materials impor- 
tant in world trade were at a relatively low level. 
When they were frozen 6 weeks ago, the level of 
most of these prices was at, or close to, their his- 
torical peaks. ' 
Moreover, the ratio between our average unit 
values of import and export prices, at the time of 
the recent price freeze in the United States, also 
appears to have been very favorable to foreign 
suppliers, judged by any past standard. For our 
foreign trade as a whole, the December 1950 ratio 
of import-to-export unit values was 46 percent 
more favorable to suppliers of our imports than in 
1943, the war year most favorable for them. It 
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was 11 percent more favorable than in the first 
half of 1950. 

When the average unit values of our imports 
of crude materials and crude foodstuffs on the one 
hand are compared with the unit values of our 
exports of finished manufactures on the other 
hand, we find that their ratio in December 1950 
was nearly twice as favorable to foreign suppliers 
in such trade as in 1943, and 19 percent more 
favorable than it was in the first half of 1950. 

The aa price ceilings in the United States 
will undergo changes, mostly in the form of refine- 
ments designed to meet the special problems of 
particular commodities. I can assure you that, 
whatever changes are made, we intend to control 
prices of exports as long as prices for domestic 
sales are controlled. 

It is to be hoped that other Governments will 
dothesame. A factual study of export-price con- 
trol in the United States during World War II 
shows that much of the increase that consumers in 
other countries had to pay for goods imported 
from the United States resulted from increased 
margins charged on these goods after then had left 
our shores. 

The problem of the immediate future will not 
be merely one of prices. Equally important will 
be the availability of certain types of goods. Con- 
cern has already been expressed by representatives 
of underdeveloped countries concerning the ability 
of such countries to get capital goods. On this 
score, there are great differences between the out- 
look for the next few years and the situation in 
World War II. I have already indicated the atti- 
tude of the United States Government regardin 
exports of goods in short supply. But I shoul 
also like to question the assumption that shortages 
will be as acute as they were during the war period. 
Here, too, I am afraid we are likely to be misled 
if we simply assume that the conditions of World 
War II will be duplicated in the next few years. 
There are many important differences. To me, 
they suggest that the situation may be far less 
difficult. 

First, may I repeat that the proportion of 
United States resources which will be devoted 
to defense is expected to be far smaller, under 
present plans, than the proportion than devoted 
to war. Moreover, the absolute level of the gross 
national product that we expect to attain in the 
next few years will exceed the absolute levels pre- 
vailing during World War II. 

Second, most of the countries of Western 
Europe are also in a better position to export 
capital goods than during World War IT. eir 
resources were then fully devoted to war. In- 
dustrial plants were very severely damaged. 
Some countries were occupied by the enemy. 
Furthermore, during World War II, the indus- 
trial output of Germany and Japan was unavail- 
able to the underdeveloped countries. 

A third difference is in the shipping situation. 
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No difficulties comparable to those of World War 
II are expected. Ships themselves are not so 
scarce. Sea lanes are open. And, if we succeed 
in our efforts to deter aggression, they will remain 
open. 

"Pousth, some of the underdeveloped countries 
themselves have a greater industrial capacity 
than they had 10 years ago. This reduced their 
dependence on imports of some commodities. 

Taking these considerations into account, it 
seems doubtful that there will be as serious a 
decline of essential imports into the underde- 
veloped countries as might at first appear. So 
far as one can judge at the present time, the gen- 
eral availability of goods is likely to be much 
greater than it was in World War II. 

I do not want to leave the impression that these 
factors will make sacrifice unnecessary. They 
will not. There will inevitably be shortages. 
The common defense requires both common sac- 
rifice and common effort—getting along with less 
and contributing more. 

The costs of defense will be very great not only 
in terms of time and money but even more in the 
disruption of peaceful pursuits, and the slowin 
down of social progress. This disruption an 
slowing-down results soley from the Communist 
threat to peace. And let us, at this moment, re- 
member the sacrifices that the thousands of men, 
under the United Nations banner, are making in 
Korea. 

Security has the prime claim on our economic 
resources, and it will require more of these re- 
sources. 


Investigation of Forced Labor Conditions 


in U.S.S.R. and Satellites Urged 


Statement by Walter Kotschnig 
Deputy U.S. Representative to ECOSOC * 


On August 15, 1950, I had the honor to address 
this Council on the subject of forced labor in 
certain parts of the world and to introduce, to- 
oe with the distinguished representative of the 

nited Kingdom, a resolution on that subject. 
This resolution provides for the establishment, 
jointly with the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, of an ad hoc Committee on Forced Labor to 
undertake an impartial inquiry into the existence 
and extent of forced labor in the contemporary 
world. The resolution is now before the Council 
for action. In order not to abuse the time of the 


* Made before the Economic and Social Council at San- 
tiago, Chile, on Mar. 15 and released to the press by the 
U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same date. 
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We look forward to the time when it will be 
possible to devote a greater portion of our com- 
mon efforts to speeding up the process of economic 
development and raising standards of living. The 
sooner certain countries free the world from the 
fear of aggression, the sooner can we all take 
from our shoulders the heavy burdens of arma- 
ment. Then, we of the United States of America, 
feel that we and many other members of the 
United Nations will be in a position to join in a 
greatly expanded program of development. 


We think our economic and political system is 
well-suited to this purpose. Our system is called 
“capitalistic.” It is. But, paraphrasing the 
words of a great American philosopher, our brand 
of capitalism is the servant of our democracy. 
To us, it means an abundance and wide distribu- 
tion of material goods. More important, it means 
individual opportunity and individual choice, for 
men at the bottom, as well as the top, of the 
economic and social scale. 


Our beliefs set us against authoritarianism. 
They are suited for men who have in some degree 
acquired tolerance, good will, and a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility to society. We may not al- 
ways live up to these beliefs. In fact, we know 
we do so imperfectly. But we aspire to our be- 
liefs, we criticize ourselves by them; we try to 
live up to them. And we will make whatever 
sacrifices are necessary—pay whatever price we 
must—to preserve our freedom to do so. 


Council by repeating earlier statements, I have 
taken the liberty of distributing to the members 
of the Council the text of my earlier remarks on 
this subject. 

I would greatly prefer to rest our case at this 
point and to let the Council reach its own deci- 
sion without any further debate. However, there 
are certain elements in the situation which make 
it necessary to enter once again upon the sub- 
stance of the matter before us. 

First, the Council has had no indication what- 
soever that the U.S.S.R. and the states within its 
orbit are willing to permit an impartial inquiry. 
This forces us to establish a prima facie case in 
this Council in the hope that the Soviet Union 
and its satellite states may yet be willing to de- 
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fend themselves before the conscience of the world 
by more than denials or irrelevant and spurious 
counter accusations. In other words, we still ho 
that the Soviet Union and its followers will, in 
their own interest, not refuse to participate in an 
impartial inquiry. 

econd, there is every evidence that the evil of 
forced labor, far from receding, is actually spread- 
ing to every new country in the Soviet orbit. 
Forced labor appears to follow wherever the Red 
flag is hoisted. 

Third, no time is to be lost if this Council is to 
do its share in saving from their own folly addi- 
tional potential victims of Communist propa- 
ganda. Speaking from personal experience, I re- 
member all too many men and women in various 
parts of the world, but particularly in Europe, 
who espoused the Fascist or Communist creed and 
who paid with their happiness, or even their lives 
for the assistance which they lent to Fascist and 
Communist propagandists and leaders. Some of 
them may have had justifiable grievances which 
made them vulnerable to Fascist or Communist 
blandishments. Others may have been prompted 
by idealistic and humanitarian motives only to 
discover that Fascist or Communist reality is 
worlds apart from Fascist or Communist propa- 
ganda. e have to do everything possible to 
show those who at this time may be flirting with 
totalitarian disaster the ugly realities of Fascist 
or Communist rule—and there are few realities as 
ugly as the concentration camps which are the 
tools both of Fascist and Communist dictatorship. 

Fourth, by turning the searchlight of — 
discussion on prevailing conditions in the Soviet 
bloc we might, I say, we might help to alleviate 
the sorry plight of the victims of forced labor in 
those countries. 

Fifth, it is essential for all of us to recognize 
that we are dealing here with basic issues on which 
no compromise is possible. Here is an evil which 
cannot be overcome or bypassed by formulas or 

ious resolutions. We have to face it squarely and 

rankly, or we shall rightly be accused by suc- 
ceeding generations of having failed in upholding 
the great and sacred values on which our civiliza- 
tion is built. 

These are considerations which compel me to 
speak when I would much rather remain silent. 
It is out of deep compassion for all the peoples of 
the world who have gone through so much suffer- 
ing during the last 40 years that I am lifting my 
voice, that my Government is lifting its voice to 
challenge the present rulers of the U.S.S.R. for 
having instituted on their territories, and those of 
the countries under their control, an inhuman 
system of forced or corrective labor which is em- 
ployed as a means of political coercion or of pun- 
ishment for holding or expressing dissident politi- 
cal views and which is on such a scale as to consti- 
tute an important, nay, an essential element in 
their economy. These are grave charges to be 
leveled against any member of the United Nations, 
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and we are fully conscious of our responsibility 
in making them. 


Examples of Forced Labor in U. S. S. R. 


Let me first explain what we mean by forced 
labor in the U.S.S.R. In a totalitarian state like 
the Soviet Union, a considerable amount of co- 
ercion exists in the relationship between the state 
as the almighty eg, Saag and the individual 
worker. I will give but a few examples of such 
coercion for the purpose of demarcating the field 
of this investigation. 

First, compulsory inductions are made for the 
vocational training system. The decree of Oc- 
tober 2, 1940, establishing labor reserve schools 
specifically authorizes the use of the draft if the 
number of volunteers falls below the desired quota. 
To what extent compulsion is used to provide stu- 
dents for the factory-training schools is shown b 
the following quotation from the Moscow Bol. 
shevik (February 14, 1947) : 


There is an increasing desire among Soviet youth to 
enter these schools, as is proved by the fact that during 
the last call-up more than one-third of the trainees were 
volunteers. 


In other words, almost two-thirds were pressed 
into the system. However, this is not the forced 
labor we propose to study. 

Second, graduates of the labor reserve schools 
as well as of universities and other specialized 
schools are compelled to work for a specified num- 
ber of years—3 or 4, as a rule—at whatever job 
is assigned to them by the authorities. Again, I 
exclude this type of involuntary work from our 
examination. 

Third, a Soviet worker may not leave his job 
without a specific authorization by his employer, in 
other words, the state. The decree of June 26, 
1940, which continued in force after the war and 
is still in force, forbids under threat of imprison- 
ment 


. .. the voluntary departure of wage earners and sal- 
aried workers from State, cooperative and communal en- 
terprises and institutions, and also voluntary transfer 
from one enterprise to another or from one institution 
to another. Only the director of an enterprise or the 
chief of an institution may permit departure from an en- 
terprise or institution, or transfer from one enterprise 
to another, or from one institution to another. 


But workers forced to stay on jobs they have rea- 
son to quit, are not included in any definition of 
forced laborers in the sense of this inquiry. 

Fourth, large numbers of peasants are con- 
scripted annually to do obligatory work in repair- 
ing roads and the like. This remnant of the Mid- 
dle Ages will be omitted from our inquiry. 

Fifth, punishment for absenteeism in factories 
may consist in compulsory work at a low wage in 
the same enterprise for up to 6 months. We ex- 
clude also this type of forced labor. 

Sixth, persons who, for some reason or other, 
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have incurred the wrath of the regime, may be 
exiled to some remote place inside the U.S.S.R. 
Working opportunities in such a place may be 
limited to a single factory or mine; the exile be- 
comes automatically a forced laborer. Still, cases 
of this type are not being considered here. 

When we speak of forced labor we have in mind 
only those unfortunates who, for political or eco- 
nomic reasons, are confined to prisons and concen- 
tration camps and who are compelled to work in 
or near their enclosures. They are the people 
who have fallen victims to the provisions of the 
corrective labor code of the Russian Federalist 
Socialist Soviet Republic as approved on August 
1, 1933, and to similar laws enacted before and 
since that date. 


Number of Forced Laborers in U.S.S.R. 


There are, of course, evildoers everywhere in 
the world, and society has to protect itself against 
them. My country, for instance, publishes exact 
statistics on the prison population which show 
that roughly one person out of 1000 or approxi- 
mately 150,000 people out of a total population of 
150 million are in jail. If we apply the same 
percentage to the U.S.S.R., we would arrive at 
a prison population of around 200,000 people. I 
am fully aware that in the eyes of every good 
Communist this calculation does injustice to the 
motherland of socialism. Aren’t we told—and 
I am quoting an article which appeared some time 


ago in Bolshevik (No. 4, 1947, p. 54) that— 


Under conditions of bourgeois society crime is inevitable 
om The victory of socialism signifies the liquidation of 
the main source of crime, private capital ownership... 
The elimination of capitalism in our country has led toa 
sharp decline in the types of crime most typical of capital- 
istie society, to the dying off of such “professions” wide- 
spread in bourgeois society as the card-sharper, gigolo, 
procurer, safebreaker, etc. . 


By now, Russia has been educated in the spirit 
of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin for fully a third of a 
century; as a result, we should expect a prison 
population of far less than 200,000. The Soviet 
Government, unfortunately, does not see fit to 
publish statistics on its prisoners, and so the out- 
side world has to rely on its own computations. 
These calculations differ among themselves, but 
they have one thing in common: not a single 
estimate places the number of Soviet prisoners at 
less than several million people. 

The most cautious observers, those who prefer 
to err on the lower side are of the opinion that 
there are at least 2-3 million forced laborers in 
the Soviet Union; 5 years ago, a generally con- 
servative student of the Soviet economy came out 
with an estimate of 5-7 million people; one scholar 
thought that certain discrepancies in Soviet sta- 
tistics pointed to a prison labor force of 13 mil- 
lion; others believe that there are more than 20 
million forced laborers. 

I do not pretend to know the exact figure; it 
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must have varied over the years, and the diver- 
see in estimates reflects to some degree the dif- 

erent periods to which they refer. But I am 
impressed by the height of even the most cautious 
estimates. If the number of forced laborers were 
only 2 to 3 million, it still would be 10 to 15 times 
as much as can be found in what the Communists 
call a rotten bourgeois society. And, if the maxi- 
mum estimate were correct, the difference would 
be a hundredfold. 


CONTRAST WITH TSARIST REGIME 


Since we do not believe that the incidence of 
crime among the Russian people differs much from 
other nations, there are only two explanations for 
this unsavory Soviet world record. One is that 
the Soviet regime in its infinite bounty punishes 
with forced labor people who under cruel capital- 
ism would, at worst, be fined or called to order. 
The second explanation is that the Kremlin de- 
tains millions of people on purely political 
grounds. Again, let us keep the magnitudes in 
mind. It is well known that under the Tsars 
political opponents were dealt with in a way that 
made the Western World shudder. According to 
a Soviet source, namely, the Small Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia, published in 1936 (vol. 5, col. 361), Tsarist 
penal labor reached its highest point in 1913 with 
33,000, of which 5,000 were political prisoners. 
The number of people sadiaelt regular prisons 
reached a maximum, in 1912, with 184,000 on the 
authority of Andrei Vyshinsky (in his book 
Prisons in Capitalist Countries, Moscow, 1937, p. 
54). This figure includes common criminals and 
political prisoners. The highest number of po- 
litical exiles reached in prerevolutionary days was 
17,000 in 1907 (according to Soviet Penal Repres- 
sion, Moscow, 1934, p. 108). Please note that 
this is a Soviet publication. I am the last person 
to defend tsarism, but Tsarist Russia was a free 
country compared to what it is now. 


EVIDENCE CITED 


What evidence do we have of forced labor on 
a large scale in the U.S.S.R.? I will divide my 
materials into two parts. In the first part, I will 
rely entirely on printed Soviet sources; the sec- 
ond one will consist of statements by persons who 
escaped Soviet prisons and concentration camps. 
Before turning to the first part, I would like to 
direct a warning to my distinguished colleagues 
from the Soviet bloc. it has become routine with 
them to accuse me of “scandalous slander” and 
“malicious calumnies”; as long as I am quoting 
Soviet sources, their potshots will fly past me at 
the heads of Soviet lawmakers, writers, and states- 
men such as Andrei Vyshinsky. 

“For every outspoken and honest word in Rus- 
sia” and I am now quoting Lenin, “a person may 
be seized by a single edict of the police and thrown 
into prison, or deported to Siberia without court 
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trial and investigation”. Lenin’s words refer to 
Tsarist Russia. But they are equally true of 
Soviet Russia. Fact is that the Soviet police is 
authorized by law to imprison individuals in so- 
called “camps of corrective labor,” to exile them 
to a specific community somewhere in the U.S.S.R., 
or to bar them from residence in certain areas. 
These are facts which were brought out in earlier 
discussions of this Council and they have never 
been denied, let alone refuted. 

During the farm collectivization drive in the 
late twenties and early thirties and during the 
many purges that have characterized the Soviet 

olitical scene, there was ample opportunity to 
fill the prisons and the many concentration camps 
through administrative processes only and in cir- 
cumvention of the courts. Collectivization alone 
cost millions of persons liberty and life. In Rus- 
sia, you may recall, a well-to-do peasant had the 
derogatory name of kulak, or “fist,” and the Gov- 
ernment’s policy was the “liquidation of the kulak 
as class.” In practice, everybody was considered 
a kulak who had antagonized the local Commu- 
nists. What the elimination of the kulaks meant 
in terms of social disruption and human suffer- 
ing has been revealed by the great Andrei Vyshin- 
sky himself, who, in his book, The Law of the 
Soviet State, has pointed out that kulaks repre- 
sented not less than 12.3 percent of the Soviet 
population in 1913 (p. 117) and probably not 
fewer in 1928 when their “extinction” (p. 669) 
began. In the course of this drive for extermina- 
tion, says Vyshinsky “many kulak families dis- 
integrated. Some of the kulak children entered 
an honorable life of toil” (p. 669). One cannot 
escape the horrifying significance of Vyshinsky’s 
offhand observation that of the millions of kulak 
children only “some” were allowed to work their 
way back to “an honorable life.” 

Soviet publications occasionally give a glimpse 
of what happened to those kulaks, who were not 
immediately killed during the collectivization 
drive, and to other political prisoners. On March 
8, 1931, Molotov tried to refute foreign charges 
of forced labor in the U.S.S.R. in a report to the 
All-Union Congress of Soviets; in his paper, he 
admitted, however, that there were “about 60,000 
mel performing corrective labor on three 
righways, a railway, and the White Sea-Baltic 
Canal. That this figure was too low was revealed 
in 1933 when, on completion of the White Sea- 
Baltic Canal, about 72,000 of the prisoners who 
had worked on the project were freed (12,484) or 
received shortened terms (59,516) by government- 
al decree (Pravda, August 5, 1933). Similar de- 
crees in 1937 released 55,000 prisoners who worked 
on the Moscow-Volga Canal and 10,000 who 


? Gosudarstvennyi plan razvitiya narodnogo khozyaist- 
va SSSR a 1941 god (State Plan for the Development of 
the National Economy of the U.S.S.R. in 1941), Supple- 
ment to Decree No. 127 of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party and the U.S.S.R. Council of the People’s 
Commissars, January 17, 1941. 
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worked on the double-tracking of the Karymskoye- 
Khabarovsk railway. But a released were a 
fraction only of the corrective labor force, as evi- 
denced by the official Soviet economic plan for 
1941. 


SOVIET ECONOMIC PLAN FOR 1941 REVEALED 


This 1941 plan,? which the Soviet authorities 
marked confidential, is a most revealing and in- 
criminating document and is in the hands of the 
United States Government at this moment. This 
plan presents official data on the contribution of 
forced labor to economic activities in the U.S.S. R. 
as planned for 1941. Let me limit myself here to 
a few significant statistics. According to this 
plan, the total volume of capital construction in 
the U.S.S. R. for that year is fixed at 46-47 billion 
rubles expressed in 1926-27 prices. The People’s 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs, NK VD, now 
renamed Ministry, MVD, in other words the 
agency assigned to administer the prison camps, 
is responsible for 6.81 billion rubles’ worth of 
capital construction. This means, more than 14 
percent of the capital construction planned for 
the U.S. S. R. in 1941 was to be the work of forced 
labor. No other People’s Commissariat listed in 
the plan, has such a high share. Of those 6.81 
billion rubles, the largest portion, namely 2,675 
millions, was assigned to the so-called Main Ad- 
ministration of Corrective Labor Camps, abbrevi- 
ated Gulag. Gulag constructed camp buildings, 
mining facilities, logging camps, military build- 
ings, and some housing. The Main Administra- 
tion of Railroad Construction, abbreviated 
Glavzheldorstroi, another part of the NK VD, had 
the responsibility for 1,350 million rubles’ worth 
of capital construction. It built railroad lines 
through isolated regions of the Soviet Union. 
There are indications that the NK VD farmed out 
some of its forced labor to the construction organs 
of the Commissariat (and now Ministry) of 
Transport with the result that capital construction 
based on forced labor was financed by funds be- 
yond those allotted to the NKVD which means 
that the share of forced labor in total construction 
went beyond 14 percent. This remark applies 
also to a third Main Administration under the 
NKVD, namely the Main Administration of 
Paved Highways, Gushodor. Its plan for 1941 
provided 550 million rubles’ worth of capital 
construction. 

It is, of course, impossible to give in this con- 
text more than a few highlights of the 1941 plan. 
Let me quote from the official Soviet document. 
The U.S.S.R. planned to produce 291 million 
cubic meters of industrial timber and firewood of 
which the NKVD share was 34.73 million or 12 
percent. The NKVD share of railroad ties to 
be produced was 22.5 percent. It is, of course, 
understandable that the NKVD plays a large role 
in timber production; the timber is cut in remote 
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regions with a harsh climate, and unskilled labor 
can be copiously used. For the same reasons, it 
is not surprising that NKVD laborers were sup- 
posed to launch 17 percent of all the timber floated 
in the U.S.S.R. and were planned to have a 25 
percent share in Arctic freight towing. These 
Arctic operations were under the direction of 
Dalstroi, a huge police administration in the Soviet 
Far East. Dalstroi workers are said to have pro- 
duced about three quarters of the Soviet gold ex- 
tracted in the last years before the war, but this 
figure is not based on official Soviet data; in fact, 
the 1941 plan does not indicate the NKVD goals 
in the gold industry. Nor does it say much of the 
ore mining activities of the NKVD in general. 
It only states that Gulag, the aforementioned 
Main Administration of Corrective Labor Camps, 
was mining chrome ore and was expected to pro- 
vide 40.5 percent of the total Soviet output of 
that ore. 

The NKVD also had a production quota of cer- 
tain types of machinery, much of which was in- 
pos he for its own activities. Gulag, for instance, 
was assigned production of auto-tractor trailers, 
and other organs of the NKVD were responsible 
for the manufacture of road equipment and metal 
testing machinery. The N was, further- 
more, active in the fishing industry; it operated 
farms and food processing plants to supply many 
of its own consumption needs; and it had a con- 
siderable share in the production of certain con- 
sumers’ items such as divans and mattresses, stoves 
and ovens, film cassettes, and spoons. When our 
distinguished colleague from the U.S.S.R. is home 
again and resting in his bed or eating his soup, 
well may he ponder as to who were the hapless 
wretches whose toil produced his mattress or his 
spoon. 

Mr. President, I could produce many more de- 
tails from this Soviet economic plan—the NKVD 
share in other fields of production, the distribution 
of its output by regions, etc. but our time is lim- 
ited. One final word only: let nobody call this 
statement calumny and slander. It is the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. itself which, in its official 
economic plan, has revealed the enormous extent 
to which police-controlled labor contributes to 
Soviet production. 

In the years after the war, NKVD, now MVD, 
has maintained its economic functions especially 
in the field of capital construction. It is no coin- 
cidence that the leading engineers of some of the 
most important power, railroad, and canal proj- 
ects of recent years are well-known forced labor 
specialists spawned by the OGPU, the NKVD, 
andthe MVD. The whole Soviet economy is shot 
through with police activities. Projects, pro- 
claimed as evidence for the Kremlin’s love for 
peace and progress, are actually directed by forced 
labor specialists, and slave labor has become part 
and parcel of the Soviet economic life. 
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Testimonies of Victims of Soviet Slave Labor 


What does all this mean in human terms—in 
terms of Pavel, Mikhail, Dimitry, and Igor, the 
inmates of the so-called corrective labor camps? 

A prisoner’s lot is tragic, even under the most 
favorable conditions. Even a golden cage is a 
cage. But the Soviet concentration camps are not 
places where lawbreakers are given useful work 
to do under humane conditions until they are re- 
educated into useful citizens. A large number of 
former inmates of Soviet prisons and concentra- 
tion camps have testified about the harsh, the cruel 
vonditions, the starvation, overwork, and misery 
that characterize these places. This type of edu- 
cation has an appalling death rate. i freely ad- 
mit that, among the thousands of witnesses against 
the Soviet forced labor systems, there may be some 
liars; quite a few may have exaggerated their suf- 
fering and that of their fellow prisoners, some in- 
tentionally, some unconsciously. But there are 
enough honest men and women among these ex- 
prisoners ; there are enough eyewitnesses whose ac- 
counts have the ring of veracity. And their voices 
combine to a horrible chorus of accusation. 

I shall try not to take up too much of your time 
with the stories of these eyewitnesses. Their ac- 
counts are infinitely moving if you really try to 
understand what they went through, and, yet, if 
you listen to many of them, your feelings will be- 
come blunted because it is time and again the same 
story of people punished without having commit- 
ted a crime wo without having been tried by a 
court, of people starved, sick, freezing to death, 
and, above all, mercilessly exploited. 

Listen, first, to some of the witnesses of the 
Rousset trial. It will be remembered that Rous- 
set, a French writer who had suffered for years in 
a German concentration camp, denounced the 
Soviet forced labor system out of compassion with 
concentration camp inmates anywhere. When a 
French Communist paper accused Rousset of hav- 
ing falsified his evidence, he brought a libel suit 
against it and vindicated his honor in a trial which 
took place in Paris in November and December 
of last year. 

It was the common experience of Rousset’s wit- 
nesses that they were either sentenced to forced 
labor without a trial and often without knowledge 
of their “offense” or that they were accorded only 
a most summary trial before judges without the 
benefit of defense. Let me give just a few ex- 
amples. 

Mrs. Buber-Neumann, who with her husband 
had sought refuge in the U.S.S.R. in 1935, told 
of her experience with Soviet-style trials. Her 
husband was arrested in 1937 and— 


my turn came in 1988. I was condemned to serve five 
years of forced labor. The whole trial—if one can speak 
of a trial when only judges were present—lasted about 
two minutes. 


Valentin Gonzales, who, under the nickname 
El Campesino (The Peasant), was a general of 
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the Spanish Republican Army during the Civil 
War, added further evidence to the arbitrariness 
of the Soviet legal system when he testified that— 


I will not insist on my own personal case because it 
is only part of the grim story. Here, I am in France be- 
fore a tribunal, and I think back and realize that in the 
Soviet Union a piece of paper is enough to condemn 
thousands and thousands in complete disregard of the 
existence of laws, of courts and judges. 


What Rousset’s witnesses tell about life in 
Soviet labor camps follows the familiar pattern 
of hunger, cold, and overwork. Elinor Lipper 
recalled conditions in the Kolyma gold fields in 
northeastern Siberia where she spent more than 
10 years although under sentence for only 5: 


Up there they work twelve to fourteen hours a day in 
temperatures of 15 degrees below zero ... [Even] dur- 
ing the eight months of winter the men work and dig in 
the mines . . . [and] the women are also used as diggers 
or cut wood, up to the waist in snow, and the little piece 
of bread that you receive each day depends on the work 
that you have done. If you haven’t completed a suffi- 
cient amount of work, you receive less bread; when you 
receive less bread, you become weak and you do less work. 
Thus, you end up in one of the large hospitals where 
the majority of people die of starvation. 


During the hearing on December 16, Jerzy 
Gliksman, a former leader of the Jewish Socialist 
Bund in Poland, described his rude awakening to 
the realities of Soviet camp life. He mentioned 
that as a tourist in Moscow in 1936 he had been 
shown a model camp staged for naive persons 
like himself. He soon lost his naiveness after the 
Soviet authorities had arrested him in 1939 dur- 
ing the partition of Poland and sent him to a camp 
near the Arctic Circle. Thousands of Jews he 
testified, 


. . « Were deported to the camps under terrible con- 
ditions in cattle cars during the winter under deplorable 
hygienic conditions. After several months in prisons, 
they sent us to the camps. What we got to eat depended 
on what we produced. Then, there were the barracks with 
swinging hammocks for beds, without covering, without 
cushions, without mattresses or pallets, you slept in your 
clothes . . . And then twelve hours in the forests and 
then sickness. 


Tikhon Charikov, a Ukrainian woodcutter, 
evoked the memory of similar experiences. He 
said that the food ration was 1,000 grams of bread 
and a little soup when the work quota was fulfilled 
by the prisoner, but only 600 grams of bread when 
the quota was not fulfilled. Clothes were a pair 
of pants, a light jacket, and shabby shoes. “Re- 
education,” Charikov added, “was simply annihi- 
lation of prisoners.” 

I now pass on to the case of the Rev. Julius 
Jihkental, former minister of St. Charles, Tallinn, 
Estonia. He made a solemnly sworn deposition 
on July 7, 1948, at the London Legation of the 
Republic of Estonia. Together with many of his 
countrymen and without being accused of any 
violation of Soviet laws, he was shipped to a lum- 
ber camp in northern Russia which his group 
reached after harrowing marches. I will now 
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quote the Reverend Jihkental without any change 
of his somewhat awkward English: 


Finally we arrived in a remote lumber camp in the 
north. First of all we saw there a few rows of plain 
wooden crosses. We were told that these belonged to the 
Poles who had died while working there. It was late in 
the autumn and as on the last lap of our journey we had 
to move along a fire lane we were scarcely able to move 
on at all. The ground was so soft that it was almost 
impassable. Then in a wet and muddy hollow we saw 
a small group of huts. Two of them were to accommodate 
our group of 250 men. The first day we spent in making 
bunks and settling down. Next day the work began. As 
I have said before, we had no proper footwear. Only 
those who had nothing to put on were given flimsy sandals 
made of bark. They were not waterproof at all although 
we had to wade in water the whole day long. For food 
we got 800 grams of bread and 2 plates of soup per 
day—one in the morning and the other in the evening. 
One can be sure it was most insufficient for such a hard 
work we had to do there. I must add that the supposed 
to be soup was only two plates of boiled water. Our 
work was to fell trees, the hardest toil the majority 
of us had ever done under such poor conditions and 
under such an enormous pressure. As to sanitary ar- 
rangements and hygiene none whatsoever were made. 
No doctor was on the spot, only a female nurse who 
seemed to have no medical training. Medicines were 
missing. Even that poor arrangement that had been made 
was a matter of form as they had no intention and no 
interest in looking after our health and well-being. Their 
only interest was to get out of us the greatest possible 
amount of work. There was an incredibly high fixed 
standard of work for each of us to be done daily and if 
one failed to do it his food was cut accordingly. It was 
clear that in the long run we could not possibly put up 
with those inhuman conditions. Our health deteriorated 
day by day. Bodily strength and in connection with that 
our spiritual strength and willpower diminished to such 
an extent that in about 2 months’ time we were looking 
like human wrecks and skeletons. Even those who had 
been doing physical work throughout their whole life 
could not stand it. As already said in 2 months’ time 
we were so exhausted and our health was so much under- 
mined with insufficient food of the worst quality and 
unbelievably high pressure of work that death began his 
work. It was quite common that every day 46 of us 
died. The main diseases which ended with death were 
pneumonia and dysentery. We had to work 12 hours per 
day—from 6 o’clock in the morning until 6 o’clock in the 
evening. That winter was extraordinarily cold. It was 
not exceptional and happened often that the temperature 
was —50° C. There was an order that if the tempera- 
ture was —30° C. there was no working in the forest, 
but that order, however, was not applicable to us. 

It is really difficult for me to describe the most pitiable 
sights I saw there how every morning persons who were 
seriously ill were forced to go to work being beaten and 
otherwise ill treated, how a row of tired and exhausted 
creatures was stumbling to their working places, how 
coming back from their work in the evening many of them 
fainted and collapsed on their way. 


You have heard before that the Soviet Govern- 
ment looks at such concentration camps as educa- 
tional institutions. This is what Juhkental has to 
say about their education, an education which, I 
hasten to add, was entirely free: 


It was a horrifying trial in what way they wanted to 
find out our political mentality and reeducate us to become 
loyal Soviet subjects. One political meeting followed 
another, ordinarily called at nights, at which we were 
threatened to be shot if the output of our work would 
not reach the target expected from us, or not to be al- 
lowed to return home if we would not change our political 
views regarding the Soviet Union and Communism. 
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In concluding this part of my exposition, I shall 
add only one further testimony from a very differ- 
ent kind of source. It fully corroborates the earlier 
testimony which I have cited and eliminates all 
doubt that the cancerous evil of forced labor has 
become a basic element of Soviet economy. In De- 
cember of last year, 13 Japanese nationals who 
had only recently been repatriated from the Soviet 
Maritime Province or from newly acquired Soviet 
territories in the Far East made sworn deposi- 
tions before the Consul of the United States at 
Tokyo. 

These illustrate the reliance on forced labor in 
the U.S.S.R. to settle new areas and develop new 
industries. Not only did these Japanese citizens 
see hundreds of Soviet convicts doing heavy labor 
but they themselves were forced to remain in the 
Soviet Union and to perform designated work 
against their will. Some were prisoners of war 
captured during the last phases of the Second 
World War, others were fishermen and other types 
of workers living in Southern Sakhalin or the 
Kuriles and a few who had migrated to the Soviet 
Union under contract to work only a year. The 
delay in returning both the civilians and the pris- 
oners of war to Japan was not caused by a shortage 
of ships, as claimed, but by the shortage of labor 
in the Soviet Far East and by the desire of Soviet 
officials to indoctrinate these foreigners with Com- 
munist ideology for transplantation to their 
homeland. 

I shall read to you as a sample only one of these 
13 Japanese affidavits : 


Affidavit 
JAPAN 


CITY OF TOKYO Ss. 
AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE 


Before me, James V. Martin, Jr., Consul of the United 
States of America in and for Tokyo, Japan, duly com- 
missioned and qualified, personally appeared Yoshiyuki 
Ikehara, who, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 


I, Yoshiyuki Ikehara, was a soldier in the Japanese 
Army. I was taken prisoner by the Russians at Komozan, 
Korea, on August 26, 1945, and was repatriated on August 
20, 1948. While a prisoner of war I was confined in 
Voroshilov from April 5, 1946, to March 14, 1948, and in 
Churkina (near Vladivostok) from March 14, 1948, to 
August 20, 1948. 

While at Voroshilov, I worked in a brick factory, along 
with some 400 other prisoners of war. This work was 
forced, as if we did not work we received no food. We 
were not paid for our work. Before the prisoners of war 
went to work in the brick yards, the work was done by 
Russian convicts. We had a production norm but I can- 
not remember the particulars except that we could not 
quit work until it was reached and that often we were 
required to work 12 hours to reach it. 

At Churkina, most of the prisoners of war were em- 
ployed in or in connection with a cannery. This cannery 
handled various types of fish including crabmeat. I was 
employed in making barrels for the use of the cannery. 
There were altogether about 1,000 prisoners of war work- 
ing in or about the cannery. All these were working under 
compulsion, as if they did not work they received no food. 
The production norm was said to be based on Russian 
standards, but it was very hard for us to keep up with 
it. When we did not we got less food. We received no 
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pay for our work. We were supposed to have Sundays 
off, but actually only had every other Sunday as a holiday. 
If we were sick, we were examined by a Japanese doctor 
who decided if we were fit to work or not, but the finding 
of the Japanese doctor had to be approved by a Russian 
doctor, who often disagreed with the finding; in this 
case no matter how sick the man was he had to work. 
When we tried to rest at work, we were often beaten by 
Russian guards. 

In addition to the Japanese prisoners of war, there were 
about 200 Russian civilians employed in the cannery. 
I do not know their pay or condition of work. In busy 
seasons, there were also employed gangs of 50 to 60 
Russian convicts, who worked temporarily. 

When I was repatriated there were still about 200 Japa- 
nese prisoners of war working in the cannery. 

(YosHIyYuKI IKEHARA) 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this fourteenth day 
of December, A.D. 1950. 


(SEAL) JAMES V. MARTIN, JR. 


Consul of the United States of America 


Gentlemen, enough of this utterly depressing 
story, this chorus of Poles and Germans, Lithu- 
anians and Ukrainians and Japanese, who like 
actors in a Greek tragedy voice the anguish and 
the despair of the millions behind barbed wires in 
the Soviet Union whose voice is muted. 

Every nation has its prisons and prisoners; in 
a civilized country, they form an a seg- 
ment at the periphery of society. But, in this 
particular case, we are faced with a dictatorship 
which has imprisoned an abnormally large por- 
tion of the population; we deal with a society 
which relies on forced labor for an important per- 
centage of the national product. Under such 
circumstances, we are inclined to ask: who are the 
real criminals, the innocent victims of the forced 
labor camps or the jailers themselves? Who is 
in need of a reeducation, those who are mercilessly 
starved and exploited or those who have invented 
this system and are now spreading it all over their 
sphere of influence ? 


Forced Labor Conditions in Satellite Countries 


It is this latter aspect, the spreading of the 
disease, which I have to dwell on shortly. It is 
well-known that the countries under Soviet con- 
trol are being patterned after the Soviet model 
and that the Revie forced labor system is one of 
the institutions which have been copied. In my 
remarks last summer, I specifically referred to 
Rumania, which according to the WF TU is a para- 
dise of the people, to Czechoslovakia, od the 
Eastern zone of Germany. Today, I shall limit 
myself to giving a few additional facts. 

Bulgaria introduced forced labor camps by two 
decree-laws of January 20, 1945. These regula- 
tions, which underwent minor changes in later 
years, were finally replaced by the law on the Peo- 
ple’s Militia (i. e. police) dated March 25, 1948. 
Tn its section 69, it deals with what is euphemis- 
tically called “communities for educational labor.” 
Subject to confinement in such camps are “politi- 
cally dangerous persons,” namely people who have 
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manifested an “anti-popular” attitude, and also 
blackmailers, defrauders, procurers, prostitutes, 
gamblers, ete. It is one of the characteristics of 
both Fascist and Communist legislation that politi- 
cal opponents are defamed and debased by hen. 
ing them together with common criminals. Un- 
der the law, the period of confinement in Bulgaria 
is at least 1 year, and it is the Minister of the 
Interior who is authorized to condemn a person 
to forced labor ; in political cases, he needs the con- 
currence of the chief prosecutor. The law of 
March 25, 1948, also introduced the “internment 
(of politically dangerous persons) in a new place 
of residence,” i. e., banishment to a remote locality. 

There exists, incidentally, another Bulgarian 
law, dated April 30 ,1946, which establishes special 
labor camps for persons “who have taken to loaf- 
ing and vagrancy and spend most of their time in 
saloons, coffee houses, bars, pastry shops, and the 
like.” It was broadened on May 9, 1949, to in- 
clude men and women “fit for work who do not per- 
form socially useful work.” According to its 
section 9, “appropriate measures shall be taken 
for their systematic enlightenment and re-educa- 
tion.” I need hardly point out that any person 
who, for some reason or another, has antagonized 
the Communist authorities can easily be accused 
of frequenting a coffee house and avoiding so- 
cially useful work. Even members of this Coun- 
cil have frequently been seen in coffee houses. 
Again, it is the Ministry of Interior who is author- 
ized to condemn such a person to “systematic en- 
lightenment.” 

Czechoslovakia has one distinction. The Czech- 
oslovaks are honest enough to speak of forced labor 
without throwing up a smoke screen about “re- 
education” or “communities for educational labor.” 
Their law of October 25, 1948, concerning forced 
labor places the camps under the Ministry of the 
Interior. Again, confinement takes place through 
administrative procedures. In each province, the 
so-called People’s Committees, i.e., Communist- 
controlled administrative authorities, appoint a 
special board which may condemn persons to 
forced labor from 3 months to 2 years. Liable to 
such confinement are, among others, persons who 
“threaten the establishment of the people’s demo- 
cratic order or economic life,” a definition broad 
and vague enough to cover any possible political 
opponent. 

On July 12, 1950, a new criminal code and a 
new code of administrative criminal law and ad- 
ministrative criminal procedure were adopted in 
Czechoslovakia. They provide for forced labor, 
either as a result of the judgment of a court or 
of the decision of a People’s Committee. It is a 
specialty of the new penal laws that they confer 
the authority to punish certain offenses entirely 
upon the People’s Committees. These commit- 
tees have jurisdiction in cases of offenses against 
the present economic order, economic planning, 
economic operations, against health and social in- 
surance, price control regulations, against public 
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authorities, offenses against culture and social life, 
and the general safety. In all such cases, the 
People’s Committees may impose confinement in 
prison for 6 months. If, however, the People’s 
Committee finds that the offender manifested, or 
had the intention to manifest, his enmity against 
“the people’s democratic order or against the es- 
tablishment of socialism,” it is authorized to con- 
fine him for a period up to 2 years in a forced 
labor camp—and I again emphasize that this is 
the term which the Czechoslovaks themselves are 
using. It is, as a rule, the Security Division of a 
County People’s Committee which decides such 
cases, and it is worth while mentioning that a hear- 
ing is not mandatory before these purely political 
bodies. 

If you read the Czechoslovak press, you will 
find numberless reports of heavy sentences im- 
posed by courts and People’s Committees on per- 
sons who objected to farm collectivization along 
the customary Soviet lines or who showed any 
lack of enthusiasm for similar Communist activ- 
ities. On a single day (September 30, 1950), it 
was reported that in Vlasim 24 persons were sen- 
tenced from 1 to 25 years of imprisonment be- 
cause they “obstructed rural development,” while 
in Moravsky Krumlov 13 farmers were sentenced 
up to 7 years each for “agricultural sabotage.” 


Points in U.S.-U.K. Draft Resolution Emphasized 


Mr. President: These quotations and citations 
could be continued ad nauseam. In deference to 
the heavy schedule of work still before the Coun- 
cil, I shall desist from introducing any additional 
data. Besides, and as stated earlier, my task at 
this point was only to establish a prima facie case. 
I feel certain that the Council will agree with me 
that such a case has been established. Conditions 
have been brought to light which constitute a 
blatant violation of the Charter of the United 
Nations and the moral and legal obligations sol- 
emnly assumed by all members states of the 
United Nations. We cannot become accessories 
to these alleged crimes against humanity by re- 
maining silent. 

This brings me to the resolution jointly spon- 
sored by the United Kingdom and the United 
States. This resolution was introduced last Au- 
gust, and, in order to save time, I take the liberty 
of referring the Council to the explanations which 
I offered at that time and which can be found in 
my mimeographed speech of August 15, 1950. I 
shall confine myself to a few major points which 
require emphasis and indicate our thinking as to 
the implementation of this resolution if it is 
passed—and, I am sure, that it will be passed. 

The rational approach to the solution of any 
problem is first to obtain the facts, all the facts. 
The resolution therefore proposes the establish- 
ment of a fact-finding committee in cooperation 
with the Ino which has an obvious and direct 
interest in the struggle against forced labor. 
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A committee of not more than five independent 
members is rege as allowing adequate repre- 
sentation of the type of professional experts— 
juridical, labor, social science—required. It 
would certainly be unwise to go beyond five mem- 
bers if the committee is to work effectively. Asa 
matter of fact, it may well be found that a com- 
mittee of only three members would be more satis- 
factory for the simple reason that it may be 
difficult to secure the services of as many as five 
persons with outstanding personal qualifications 
who would be able and ready to ade the major 
part of 1 year to their work. uch of the ef- 
fectiveness of the committee will depend on the 
persons who compose it. They should be inter- 
nationally known for their concern with and de- 
votion to human welfare. Their reputations for 
expert knowledge, personal ability, and impartial- 
ity should be beyond the shadow of a doubt. We 
are thinking of such men as Mr. Spaak of Bel- 

ium, Judge Aung Khine of Burma or Sir 

anaswami Mudaliar of India, Justice Sund- 
strom of Sweden, Mr. Aranha of Brazil, or Dr. 
Ralph Bunche of the United States. I am not 
making any nominations, and I am afraid that 
several of the persons mentioned would not be 
available. I am simply citing the names of these 
men as illustrative of the high international stand- 
ing that the members of this committee must 
enjoy. 

The selection of the members of the committee 
is not a matter of election but of careful selection 
to secure persons possessing those high intellec- 
tual and moral qualifications required to examine 
the problem in complete objectivity. The best 
readily available method of selection is to leave 
the naming of the committee to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and the Director 
General of the International Labor Office, in whose 
experience and judgment the Council has com- 
plete confidence. To arrange for the joint election 
of the committee by the Council and the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion would be a prolonged and difficult procedure. 

The resolution provides that the committee 
“survey the field of forced labor . . . in any part 
of the world.” There is, hence, no geographic 
limitation. The committee will be free to survey 
forced labor anywhere in the world. There are, 
however, certain restrictions. The resolution 
provides that the committee “assess the nature 
and extent of the problem at the present time.” 
The survey is not to be concerned with historical 
developments but with the existence of forced 
labor “at the present time.” 

Furthermore, the committee is asked to inquire, 
in particular, into systems of forced labor “which 
are on such a scale as to constitute an important 
element in the economy of a given country.” This 
phrase coupled with the earlier phrase which 
speaks of “systems of forced or corrective labor 
which are employed as a means of political coer- 
cion or punishment for holding or expressing po- 
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litical views” clearly indicates the intent of this 
resolution. While the inquiry envisaged is to 
extend to all parts of the world, it is evident that 
little useful purpose would be served if the com- 
mittee dissipated its efforts in tracking down iso- 
lated cases of forced labor which may be found 
here and there as remnants of earlier economic 
or social practices and mores. This is particu- 
larly important in view of the fact that the Coun- 
cil ie already at work a committee which deals 
with the remnants of slavery. Any overlapping 
of functions of that committee with the function 
of the committee here contemplated should be 
avoided. 

It will be noted that the resolution does not 
provide specific instructions as to how the com- 
mittee should perform its work. Any such group 
of vega | distinguished persons, as pro- 
posed here, should be left to organize itself in a 
manner which it considers most appropriate for 
the task to be performed. The committee would 
decide for itself such matters as the place and time 
of its meetings; the nature of its proceedings, pri- 
vate and public; whether or not to establish "ors 
the nature of the evidence to be examined, both 
written and oral; which witnesses to be heard; the 
on-the-spot investigations to be made by the com- 
mittee or its staff, and all other related matters. 
On-the-spot investigations would be made, of 
course, only with the consent of the Government 
concerned. 

In the opinion of my Government, the commit- 
tee might do well to begin its work by the collec- 
tion and a searching juridical scrutiny of all avail- 
able texts, laws, ee administrative orders 
etc. in order to get a clear idea of the juridical 
basis, if any, on which the systems of forced labor 
are built. 

At the same time, it is evident that, as has been 
so forcibly brought out by the distinguished repre- 
sentative of India in an earlier discussion, consti- 
tutions and laws are frequently a very poor indi- 
cation of what actually exists in a country. Con- 
stitutional safeguards and laws frequently are not 
applied or blatantly violated. Any inquiry, 
therefore, which does not attempt to get at the 
application of laws and at prevailing administra- 
tive practices is bound to remain sterile or might 
even become misleading. Therefore, as a second 
step the committee, in the opinion of my delega- 
tion, would have to assemble and analyze all 
available data regarding prevailing practices. 


After the completion of these first two phases 
of the inquiry, it will be up to the committee to 
decide to what extent it should obtain additional 
evidence by way of hearings or by other methods. 
We still hope that the Communist countries will 
be willing to allow on-the-spot investigations. 
Any refusal to do so will, I am sure, be taken by 
world opinion as an obvious confession of guilt. 

The committee will need an able and competent 
staff which could undertake much of the basic 
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research needed for the work of the committee. 
We assume that this staff would be — by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
the Director General of the International Labor 
Office, with the concurrence of the members of 
the committee. The expenses of the committee 
would also be shared equally, I assume, by the 
United Nations and the International Labor Of- 
fice in a manner to be agreed by the Secretary- 
General and the Director General. In this con- 
nection, it appears to my delegation that the fi- 
nancial estimates provided by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in document E/L.104/Add.1 are utterly in- 
adequate. They provide for a total expenditure 
of only $21,000 at the most, which would hardly 
be enough to investigate conditions in a county 
jail. If the committee is to accomplish its pur- 
pose, it must meet for more than 2 months. It 
might, in fact, have to meet for 6 to 8 months over 
a period of a full year. The $25.00 subsistence 
allowance proposed for members of the committee 
may have to be supplemented by consultants’ fees. 
No provision is made in the estimates for the 
travel expense and subsistence allowance of pos- 
sible witnesses. A larger specialized staff than 
the two substantive staff members referred to in 
the financial estimates will be required, with 
higher transportation and subsistence costs. This 
will be especially true if the committee decides to 
conduct hearings or investigations in the field. 
Provision should be made for wider distribution 
of the report or summaries thereof and in more 
languages than is contemplated in the Secretariat’s 
estimates. While details of the organization and 
operations of the committee cannot be set forth at 
this time, it is clear that, for the success of the 
committee’s work, adequate funds are essential. 
The United States delegation therefore would be 
willing, in view of the transcending importance 
of the task of the committee, to support financial 
estimates for the calendar year 1951 of up to $150,- 
000 to be divided between the United Nations and 
the International Labor Office. We would hope 
that, with the help of such funds, the work of 
the committee could be pushed sufficiently vig- 
orously as to allow the committee to submit at 
least an interim report by the time of the four- 
teenth session of the Council. 

There is just one further point to which I 
should like to draw the attention of the Council. 
In document E/1884, the Secretary-General dis- 
tributed to the Council the text of a letter re- 
ceived from the Director General of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. This letter shows that the 
pone Body of the International Labor Of- 
fice has already decided by an overwhelming ma- 
jority to cooperate with the Council in imple- 
menting the arrangements envisaged in the 
joint United Kingdom-United States resolution. 


_Mr. President: In conclusion, I should simply 
like to repeat what I said last August. I com- 
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mend this draft resolution to you and to my dis- 
tinguished colleagues on this Council. I com- 
mend it for your careful consideration. 


Peace Observation Commission’s Role 


-in Universal Collective Security 


Statement by Ernest A. Gross 
US. Representative on Peace Commission * 


The creation of the Peace Observation Commis- 
sion is a step in the strengthening of the United 
Nations. It is an important part of the growth 
and development of the collective security  poye 
The Commission should not be viewed merely as a 
thing in itself, but in conjunction with the other 
elements of the uniting-for-peace resolution. _ 

It is only by strengthening the United Nations 
collective security machinery that world peace 
can be assured. This is so because peace rests upon 
three things—agreement to refrain from aggres- 
sion, the willingness to carry out that agreement, 
and the means to prevent violations of the agree- 
ment. The Charter embodies such an agreement 
in its most solemn form. The free world is united 
in its determination to carry itout. We are today 
taking another step in the effort to develop means 
for preventing or deterring violation. 

The uniting-for-peace resolution contains three 
major elements: preparation, investigation, and 
action. These are the elements which should be 
found in an effective collective security system, as 
they must be found in an effective government or in 
any effective enterprise for the furtherance of the 
objectives of a community. 

The element of preparation is contained in two 
provisions of the uniting-for-peace resolution. 
The first of these is the invitation to member states 
to create and maintain armed forces so that they 
can promptly be made available for service as 
United Nations units. The second is the estab- 
lishment of the Collective Measures Committee, 
which has now started its study of methods which 
might be used to maintain and strengthen inter- 
national peace and security. i 

The element of investigation in the uniting-for- 
peace resolution is, of course, this Peace Observa- 
tion Commission. 

The element of action is the provision in the 
resolution that, if the Security Council fails to 
exercise its primary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, the 
General Assembly can meet in emergency special 
session within 24 hours and make appropriate 
recommendations to the members for collective 
measures. 

These elements are part of the framework of the 
collective security system we are building in the 


1Made before the Peace Observation Commission on 
Mar. 16 and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to 
the U.N. on the same date. 
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United Nations. That system, my Government 
believes, should serve both as a deterrent to fur- 
ther acts of aggression and, should aggression 
unfortunately recur, as a means of meeting it. 
The elements serve different but related functions; 
thus, the elements of preparation and investiga- 
tion are preventive medicine in the international 
society, while the element of action is the surgery 
= becomes necessary if preventive medicine 
ails, 

Under its terms of reference, the Peace Ob- 
servation Commission is to be used by the Security 
Council, the General Assembly, or the Interim 
Committee to— 
observe and report on the situation in any area where 
there exists international tension the continuance of 
which is likely to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

Thus, its substantive activities are to be initiated 
by one of these principal organs. Because its 
function is preventive, its use would not neces- 
sarily imply any belief on the part of the members 
of the United Nations that aggression was immi- 
nent. International tension is widespread today. 
There are areas of tension where observation 
might prove to be useful. The decision to take 
preventive action is concerned as much with the 
needs and interest of the world community as it 
is with the individual area or problem concerned. 
The mere presence of United Nations observers 
can, in itself, help to make aggression unlikely. 
This Commission, we believe, should, therefore, 
be prepared to provide promptly for the dispatch 
of such observers at any time of need. 

Previous United Nations experience with ob- 
server groups shows how useful they can be. The 
decision by a United Nations body to send ob- 
servers to an area indicates at once the interest of 
the world community in that area. This was very 
much the case, for example, in Greece, where as- 
sistance was being given from neighboring coun- 
tries to the forces attempting to overthrow the 
Greek Government. The sending into the area 
of the United Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans demonstrated that the United Nations 
was concerned about the tension in this area. The 
presence of the Committee, giving tangible evi- 
dence of this concern, was, in itself, a source of 
comfort and support to the Greek people. Its 
presence was, no doubt, a deterrent to aggression 
from beyond the Greek borders. 

Our experience with the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea provides another example of 
the usefulness of observers. In this case, aggres- 
sion did occur. The United Nations Commission 
was on the spot and immediately reported the 
facts. On the basis of these reports, the Security 
Council could and did act promptly in recom- 
mending to the members that they take steps to 
restore peace and security to the area. Without 
the prompt action which followed upon the receipt 
of this information from the observers on the spot, 
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the Republic of Korea might have been overrun. 
Because of the prompt action and the prompt re- 
sponse of United Nations members, the attack was 
met and repulsed. 

These two examples, I think, show the poten- 
tialities of the Peace Observation Commission and 
suggest why the General Assembly voted to estab- 
lish on a permanent basis the observation func- 
tions of the United Nations. 

One final word. The Peace Observation Com- 
mission, like the other elements of the uniting-for- 
peace resolution, is a part of a universal collective 
security system. It is aimed against no power 
or group of powers. It is designed to guard 
against and report upon the outbreak of aggres- 
sion no matter what its source. 


Central Group of International 
Materials Conference Enlarged 


The International Materials Conference (Imc) 
announced on March 22 that the enlarged Central 
Group met on that date for the first time. The 
new, permanent Central Group now constituted 
is composed of the three Governments originating 
the temporary Group—France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States—plus the Governments 
of Australia, Brazil, Canada, India, and Italy and 
the Organization of American States and the 
Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion. 
The new members were welcomed by the United 
States representative, Edwin T. Gibson, who was 
asked to act as temporary chairman. He ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the three Govern- 
ments forming the temporary Group at having the 
cooperation of the five new countries and two 
large regional organizations. He referred to the 
valuable studies of the problems of scarce raw 
materials which have already been made by the 
Orec and the Oas. Mr. Gibson cited the pur- 
poses and aims of this new international body, 
the Imc, and emphasized the urgency of the mat- 
ter. The Committee will meet again on Friday, 
March 30. 
The meeting was composed of the following: 
AUSTRALIA—F. A. Meere, First Assistant Comptroller 
General, Department of Trade and Customs 

BRAzIL—Walder L. Sarmanho, Minister, Brazilian Em- 
bassy 

CANADA—John H. English, Commercial Counselor, Em- 
bassy of Canada 

FRANCE—M. J. Vacher-Desvernais, Commercial Counselor, 
Ministry of Finance and Economic Affairs 

INDIA—P. Vaidyanathan, Economic Attaché, Embassy of 
India 

ITALY—Egidio Ortona, Chief, Italian Technical Delegation, 
Embassy of Italy 

UNITED KINGDOM—Viscount Knollys, Minister in Charge of 
Raw Materials, British Embassy 

UNITED STATES—Edwin T. Gibson, Defense Administrator, 
Defense Production Administration 
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oas—Dr. Alberto Lleras, Secretary General 

orEc—P. Storrs, Administrator 

inc—C. W. Jeffers, Executive Secretary; René Larre, As- 
sistant Executive Secretary; J. Hubert Penson, 
Assistant Executive Secretary 


U.S. Delegations 
to International Meetings 


Fourth Airworthiness Session (ICAO) 


On March 20, the Department of State an- 
nounced that the fourth session of the Airworthi- 
ness (Arr) Division of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (1cao) convened on that 
date at Montreal, Canada. The United States 
delegation is as follows: 


Delegate and Chairman 


George W. Haldeman, Chief, Aircraft Division, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Departmént of Commerce 


Advisers 


John Boshar, Structural Loads Engineer, Aircraft Divi- 
sion, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department 
of Commerce 

John A. Carran, Chief, Aerodynamics Section, Aircraft 
Division, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Philip Donely, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, Langley Aeronautical Laboratory, Langley, 
Va. 

Hugh B. Freeman, Aeronautical Engineer, Airworthiness 
Division, Civil Aeronautics Board 

Franklin W. Kolk, Manager, Aircraft Analysis Division, 
American Airlines 

W. Edmund Koneczny, Chief, Airworthiness Division, 
Civil Aeronautics Board 

Raymond B. Maloy, Chief, Engineering Flight Test Branch, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department of 
Commerce 

Joseph Matulaitis, International Airworthiness Adviser, 
Aircraft Division, Office of Aviation Safety, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Department of Com- 
merce 

David Posner, Chief, Installation Section, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, Department of Commerce 

Harry Press, Aeronautical Research Scientist, Dynamic 
Loads Division, National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, Langley, Va. 

Robert Rosenbaum, Chief, Dynamics Section, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Department of Commerce. 
Stephen H. Rolle, Chief, Power Plant Engineering Branch, 
Aircraft Division, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 

Department of Commerce 

William T. Shuler, Chief, Structures Section, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Department of Commerce. 

M. B. Spaulding, Jr., Assistant Director of the Engineer- 
ing Division, Air Transport Association 

Burdell L. Springer, Deputy Chief, Airframe and Equip- 
ment Engineering Branch, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, Department of Commerce. 

Omer Welling, Deputy Chief, Aircraft Division, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Department of Commerce 


The Airworthiness Division is one of ten tech- 
nical Divisions of the Air Navigation Commission, 
as established by the Icao Council. These Divi- 
sions are responsible for formulating for the Com- 
mission and eventual Council action recommenda- 
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tions on standards, procedures, and facilities 
which appear to be necessary or desirable for the 
safety, regularity, or efficiency of international air 
navigation. The Divisions function in practice 
as technical or specialized conferences open to 
delegations from all Icao contracting states. The 
third session of the Airworthiness Division was 
held at Montreal from February 22—March 29, 
1949. 

The principal objectives of this meeting are the 
consideration of power plant items as proposed by 
the Arr Division at its last session; the exchange 
of views on structures and flight subjects related 
to the advent of high speed, high altitude air- 
planes equipped with reciprocating and turbine 
engines; and the preparation of proposals for 
waterload standards for seaplanes. In addition, 
discussions will be continued with respect to per- 
formance requirements for transport category type 
airplanes, a subject which has proved to be the 
most difficult of all items relating to the interna- 
tional airworthiness standards. 


United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Economic and Social Council 


Directory of Building Research Organizations in Europe. 
E/ECE/121, IM/HOU/BR/3, September, 1950. 108 
pp. with annexes. mimeo. 

Trade Trends and Policies of Latin American Countries. 
E/CN.12/165, May 1, 1950. 133 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Programme of Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development. Report by the Executive 
Secretary. E/CN.12/171, May 15, 1950. 33. pp. 
mimeo. 

Draft of Resolutions on Hconomic Development and Anti- 
Cyclical Policy. Approved by Committee I. E/CN.12/ 
194, June 18, 1950. 4 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Approved Plans of Operations for Asia. E/ICEF/153, 
October 20, 1950. 65 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Approved Plans of Operations for Latin America. 
E/ICEF/154, October 24, 1950. 44 pp. mimeo. 

Disposition of Agenda Items. Tenth Session, February 7- 
March 6, 1950. E/INF/38, August 31, 1950. 147 pp. 
mimeo. 





1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Off- 
cial Records series for the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social] Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission which in- 
cludes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and reports 
of the various commissions and committees. Publications 
in the Oficial Records series will not be listed in this 
department as heretofore, but information on securing 
subscriptions to the series may be obtained from the In- 
ternational Documents Service. 
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Congressional Resolution Urging Just and Lasting Peace Endorsed 


The following is the text of a letter from Secretary 
Acheson to Senator Tom Connally, Chairman, Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, dated March 20, 1951. 

Your letter of February 9, 1951, gives me oppor- 
tunity to endorse explicitly and emphatically the 
McMahon-Ribicoff resolution reaffirming the abid- 
ing friendship of the American people for all 
other peoples, including the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. 

I wish to commend the legislative initiative in 
this vital matter. I hope that it will prove pos- 
sible to have favorable action completed by the 
Congress in the near future. I am sending a simi- 
lar letter to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives. 

Three aspects of the resolution impress me par- 
ticularly. 

The first is the voicing of the American people’s 
fervent, profound desire for peace. The resolu- 
tion well expresses this as our goal now and ever. 
After taking note of the “terrible danger to all 
free peoples” as the circumstance compelling us re- 
luctantly to rearm, the resolution affirms that we 
“desire neither war with the Soviet Union nor the 
terrible consequences of such a war.” It notes our 
preference “to devote our energies to peaceful pur- 
suits.” It finds cogent support of this in our will- 
ingness “to share all that is good in atomic en- 
ergy, asking in return only safeguards against 
the evil in the atom.” 

I note that the resolution proclaims our aim not 
simply in the word “peace” but as “just and last- 
ing peace.” It links this with “the dignity of 
man” and “the moral principles which alone lend 
meaning to his existence.” This concept is echoed 
in a reference to our determination to defend 
freedom. 

It is well that the resolution makes clear that 
while we covet peace, we will not sell our souls for 
it. The peace we seek is not simply the absence of 
war but a sound and free collaboration among 
nations in a pattern of responsibility based on mu- 
tual respect. Peace in the first sense might be 
obtained by moral capitulation. Peace in the 
sense of our seeking can be achieved and held only 
by long, hard effort. We and our allies with us 
are determined to create that kind of peace. The 
goal would be brought incalculably nearer with 
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help rather than hindrance from the Soviet Union. 
hat brings me to the second point of special 
significance. It is well that in affirming our 
friendship for all peoples the resolution specifies 
the peoples of the Soviet Union. That special 
concern to express our friendship extends, I am 
sure, to all other peoples in Europe and Asia, in- 
cluding China, now suffering the tragedy of life 
behind the iron curtain. The great structure of 
eace which the United States and its allies are 
uilding will never be complete until all the 
peoples now under domination by the Kremlin 
participate in full partnership. Here, however, 
we speak specifically of the peoples within the 
Soviet Union proper. 

Were the truth available to them and were 7 
free to speak their minds and register their will, 
I am sure they would answer us in the same spirit. 

They are capable and hard-working peoples who 
love their homeland. We recall with fresh ad- 
miration their sacrifice and courage under the 
ordeals of the Nazi invasion. We are in constant 
awareness of their gifts to civilization and of their 
potential for still further gifts to enrich other 
cultures. The wall which the Soviet rulers, im- 
= by inward fears, maintain around their 

ominion represents tragedy for those within it. 
To those outside it represents real and deep 
deprivation. 

It will be well if the peoples within can be 
caused to know that those beyond regard them, 
not with hostility as represented to them by their 
rulers, but with an inherent friendliness. it will 
be well for them to know that we understand the 
heavy burdens they bear, particularly in the cir- 
cumstance that the course determined upon by the 
group in control bars them from the fruits of the 
secure and steady peace which they have so greatly 
earned. 

As the third point of special significance, I refer 
to the closing lines of the resolution expressing 
the idea— 

That the Congress request the President of the United 
States to call upon the Government of the Union of Soviet 


Socialist Republics to acquaint the people of the Soviet 
Union with the contents of this resolution. 


These words point to the opportunity which the 
men of the Kremlin have for setting affairs on a 
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better course. No others are in such a position 
to say the words and perform the acts which can 
either strengthen or confound men’s hopes. 

In a curious way they mirror themselves in their 
interpretation of the outside world. As monopo- 
lists of power, they profess to see in other govern- 
ments the evil of monopoly. Dominated by hos- 
tility toward all contrasting systems, they profess 
to see that characteristic reflected in the systems 
they fear and hate. Maintaining in readiness 
armaments of such excess as to be explained not 
on a basis of defense but only by the desire to 
intimidate others, they pretend to regard other 
nations as bent upon aggression. 

If the men of the Kremlin could but conquer 
their inward fears and resolve their contradic- 
tions, if they could but bring themselves to the 
comity which is the foundation of peace, great bur- 
dens would be lifted from the shoulders of peoples 
everywhere. 

A start could be made by letting the truth flow 
freely into and within the Soviet Union. This 
would mean an end to the practice of systemati- 
cally distorting to the peoples of the Soviet Union 
the policies and intentions of governments free 
of its domination and the conditions of life beyond 
the Soviet orbit. It would reduce the dangerous 
disparity of public information now obtaining as 
within and beyond the span of Kremlin control. 

In our own country, for example, the press, radio 
and television are free to present all sides of every 
issue. The Soviet case is fully reported. Atti- 
tudes and pronouncements originating in the 
capitals of the Soviet system are made freely avail- 
able to our people, who are left free to resolve 
their wills on the basis of full possession of essen- 
tial facts. In contrast, the monopolistic system 
of information within the Soviet area makes avail- 
able only the ruling group’s side of every issue. 
There, truth is aon the servant of policy rather 
than policy the servant of truth. 

It is significant, for illustration, that the plan 
for international control of atomic energy, ap- 
proved in the United Nations General Assembly 
in the fall of 1948 by a vote of 40 to 6, was never 
imparted to the peoples who get their information 
through the Soviet monopoly. This plan for 

lacing atomic energy under international control, 
imiting its uses to peaceful purposes and estab- 
lishing an adequate system of inspection and con- 
trol to neutralize its destructive potential, was 
opposed by the governments of the Soviet system. 
is fact has fon withheld from the peoples 
within that system. 

The same occurred with respect to the General 
Assembly Resolution on the Essentials of Peace, 
reaffirming the principles of the Charter and en- 
dorsed in 1949 by a unanimous vote of all nations 
other than those within the Soviet orbit. Its prin- 
ciples and the implications of the clear division 
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on them have never been explained to the peoples 
behind the iron curtain. 

The same applies to the action of the General 
Assembly last fall in support of the Resolution 
on Uniting for Peace. This plan for strengthen- 
ing the General Assembly with respect to security 
matters, supported by 52 nations, drew implacable 
hostility from the An and the governments 
under its control. The facts and their enormous 
implications have not been imparted by the Krem- 
lin to the a whom it professes to represent. 

These three examples chosen from many in- 
stances illustrate that the walls impeding the flow 
of information are also obstacles of crucial im- 
portance in the course to a sound and lasting peace. 





A Declaration of Friendship From the Ameri- 
can People to all the Peoples of the World, 
Including the Peoples of the Soviet Union 


WHEREAS the goal of the American people is now, 
and ever has been a just and lasting peace; and 

WHEREAS the deepest wish of our Nation is to 
join with all other nations in preserving the dignity 
of man, and in observing those moral principles 
which alone lend meaning to his existence; and 

WHEREAS in proof of this, the United States has 
offered to share all that is good in atomic energy, 
asking in return only safeguards against the evil 
in the atom; and 

WHEREAS this Nation has likewise given of its 
substance and resources to help those peoples 
ravaged by war and poverty; and 

WHEREAS terrible danger to all free peoples com- 
pels the United States to undertake a vast program 
of armaments expenditures; and 

WHEREAS we rearm only with reluctance and 
would prefer to devote our energies to peaceful 
pursuits : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring), That the Members of this Con- 
gress reaffirm the historic and abiding friendship 
of the American people for all other peoples, in- 
cluding the peoples of the Soviet Union, by de- 
claring— 

That the American people deeply regret the arti- 
ficial barriers which separate them from the peo- 
ples of the U. S. S. R., and which keep the Soviet 
peoples from learning of America’s desire to live 
in friendship with all other peoples, and to work 
with them in advancing the ideal of human brother- 
hood ; and 

That the American people desire neither war with 
the Soviet Union nor the terrible consequences of 
such a war; and 

That although they are firmly determined to de- 
fend their freedom and security, the American peo- 
ple welcome all honorable efforts to compose the 
differences standing between them and the Soviet 
Government; be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress request the Presi- 
dent of the United States to call upon the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics to 
acquaint the peoples of the Soviet Union with the 
contents of this resolution. 
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Expanded World Economy Urged in Report 
of International Development Advisory Board 


[Released to the press by the White House March 12] 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT 
TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


The following letter was sent by the President from 
the Little White House, U. S. Naval Station, Key West, 
Florida, to Nelson Rockefeller, chairman of the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board. 


I am impressed by the report of the Advisory 
Board on International Development. It demon- 
strates, clearly and forcefully, the reasons why a 
lasting peace can be attained only by a wise combi- 
nation of strong military defenses and an effective 
campaign of international economic development. 

A broad program of economic development is 
necessary, as I pointed out in my inaugural ad- 
dress, to carry out this country’s international 
objectives of peace and freedom. Since that ad- 
dress, international problems have become critical 
and we are now engaged in a tremendous mobiliza- 
tion program. More than ever, greater produc- 
tion, particularly in the underdeveloped areas, is 
essential to the stability and freedom of those areas 
and to the peace of the whole world. Recent events 
in economically underdeveloped areas have dem- 
onstrated that men will defend the cause of free- 
dom when they know from experience that it is 
the true way to economic and social progress. 
Economic stagnation is the advance guard of 
Soviet conquest. 

The Point 4 concept, properly carried out, is 
essential to the successful defense of the free world. 
In the words of your report, “strengthening the 
economies of the underdeveloped regions and an 
improvement in their living levels must be 
considered a vital part of our own defense 
mobilization.” 

Moreover, economic development is the spear- 
head of the forces of freedom. The building of 
military strength is not enough to win the peace 
we seek. We must press the attack in the battle 
of raising the living standards and fulfilling the 
hopes of mankind for a better future. 

The task, as you have pointed out, is one that 
the United States cannot undertake alone. We 
depend, in many respects, on the other free nations, 
and they on us. International partnership is 
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necessary to build an expanding world economy in 
which all can have a fair share. 

It is a great satisfaction to me that a non- 
ec haagg group, such as your Board, representing 
abor, education, business, agriculture and other 
aspects of our national life, should reach unani- 
mous agreement on matters of such concern to the 
future of our country. Iam sure that your report 
will do a great deal to put the problem of inter- 
national economic development in its proper 
perspective. 

In the near future, I shall send recommenda- 
tions to the Congress concerning the legislation 
required for foreign defense and economic assist- 
ance for 1952. I know that your report will be of 
great help in enabling the Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive Branch to develop the kind of program 
which is needed to carry out our national 
objectives. 

I am sending your report immediately to the 
chairmen and the ranking minority members of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, and I hope 
that you will be able to give them further infor- 
mation on this important subject, if they so desire. 
I am also directing the Government agencies con- 
cerned to give your report their immediate 
consideration. 

Please accept my deepest personal appreciation 
for the task which your Board has accomplished 
and the leadership which you have contributed 
to it. You, your Board, and your staff can take 
great pride in the contribution which you have 
made toward a solution of some of the critical 
problems which this Nation faces. 


LETTER TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Copies of the report of the International Development 
Advisory Board, accompanied by letters from the Presi- 
dent, were sent to Tom Connally, chairman, Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee; John Kee, chairman, House 
Foreign Affairs Committee; Arthur H. Vandenberg, Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee; Alexander Wiley, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee ; James P. Richards, 
House Foreign Affairs Committee; and Charles A. Eaton, 
House Foreign Affairs Committee.” The text of the 
President’s accompanying letter follows. 
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You will recall that on November twenty- 
fourth, I appointed the members ‘of the Interna- 
tional Development Advisory Board established 
by the Congress under Section 409 of the Act for 
International Development. I nominated Mr. 
Nelson Rockefeller as the Chairman of the Board. 

At that time I requested the Board to under- 
take as its first task a consideration of the pro- 
posals of the Gordon Gray Report concerning our 
policy toward the underdeveloped areas. The 
International Development Advisory Board has 
now completed that task and has submitted a 
report to me, a copy of which I am enclosing 
herewith. 

I am sure you will find, as I have, that this is a 
most thoughtful and stimulating report. In this 
report, the group of distinguished citizens who 
make up the Board has done us all a great service 
by analyzing the ways and means of making the 
economic part of our foreign policy more effective 
in building the strength of the free world. I know 
this report will be most helpful in completing the 
legislative recommendations on foreign aid I shall 
shortly submit to the Congress. I am sure that 
you and the members of your Committee will find 
it valuable in your consideration of the economic 
aspects of our foreign policy. I have asked Mr. 
Rockefeller to supply you with any further infor- 
mation and background about the work of his 
Board that you may desire. 


LETTER TO HEADS 
OF GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

The following letter of transmittal accompanied copies 
of the report sent to the Secretaries of State, Treasury, 
Defense, the Attorney General, and the Secretaries of In- 
terior, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor ; to the Director, 
Bureau of the Budget ; the Administrator, Economic Coop- 
eration Administration; the Director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization; and the Administrator, Defense Production 
Administration. 

I am sending you herewith the Report of the 
International Development Advisory Board on 
Foreign Economic Policy for the Underdeveloped 
Areas. You will recall that I asked this Board 
on November 24, 1950, to undertake as its first task 
a study of the recommendations on this subject 
made by Mr. Gordon Gray in his report on Foreign 
Economic Policy. 

I am also sending you a copy of the letter I have 
written to Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, Chairman of 
the Board. 

The recommendations made by the Board will, 
I believe, prove of great value in the task of pre- 
paring the Foreign Aid Program. 





1The report of the International Development Advisory 
Board also was transmitted to Alben W. Barkley, Vice 
President of the United States, and to Sam Rayburn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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Charles E. Bohlen Confirmed 
as Counselor 


On March 12, 1951, the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of Charles E. Bohlen to be Counselor of the Department 
of State. 


Herschel D. Newsom Confirmed 
to Public Advisory Board 
On March 12, 1951, the Senate confirmed the nomination 


of Herschel D. Newsom as a member of the Public Ad- 
visory Board of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948. 





THE FOREIGN SERVICE 











Confirmations 


On March 12, 1951, the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of Ellsworth Bunker to be American Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to Argentina. 

On March 12, 1951, the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of Rudolf E. Schoefeld to be American Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to Guatemala. 

On March 21, 1951, the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of Richard C. Patterson, Jr., to be American Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Switzerland. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O. Address requests di- 
rect to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the case 
of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Recent Soviet Pressures on Germany. European and 
— Commonwealth Series 18. Pub. 4123. 4 pp. 
ree. 


A background summary. 


The Joint Defense of Western Europe. European and 
British Commonwealth Series 19. Pub. 4126. 22 pp. 
Free. 


Statements by Secretary of State Acheson, Secretary 

of Defense Marshall, and Chairman of Joint Chiefs 

of Staff Bradley before the Senate Foreign Relations 

— Armed Services Committee, February 15 and 16, 
51. 
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